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Today, this condition exists in millions of Europe's homes. Your Church can helpl 


Millions of Europe’s Kids 


Have Never Seen Soap! 
An urgent appeal to all Americans 





The desperate shortage 
of soap in war-scarred Europe 
is threatening the health of 
millions of helpless children. 
Unless they soon get soap, they 
will be easy prey for a host of 





Read how you and your Church 
—at no extra cost —can send 
soap overseas through CARE 


CARE packages to Europe's 
needy. For every two Swan 
wrappers sent in, Lever Broth- 
ers will donate a regular-size 
cake of Swan Soap to CARE for 
distribution overseas through 








dread diseases. 
Your Church can help through CARE 
— at no extra cost to you 
Large numbers of Protestant church 
groups are joining up. Through a spe- 
cial arrangement with CARE, Lever 
Brothers Company now makes it pos- 
sible for your Church to send soap over- 
seas to the hospitals, orphanages, schools 
and homes where it is needed most — at 





no extra cost to you. This is part of the 
overall Church World Service Con- 
tributed Supplies Campaign. 

Here’s all you do: simply get your mem- 
bers and others to collect all the Swan 
Soap wrappers possible. Then mail them 
to Church World Service CARE 
Soap Campaign, Boston 3, Mass. 
CARE is the non-profit, government- 
approved organization which delivers 


p7 = MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE GROUP PARTICIPATION KIT ——=— 


] CARE Swan Soap Campaign, P.O. Box 8, Cambridge, Mass. 








“YOU WANT TO GET IN ON THIS 
GREAT CARE SOAP CAMPAIGN. 
MAYBE IF SOME OF THAT DIRT 
IS WASHED AWAY, THERE MIGHT 
BE A SMILE SHOWING. SO START 
THOSE WRAPPERS COMING!“ 


Bos HOPE | 










Our group wants to join the CARE Swan Campaign. Please 
send us FREE Group Kit, including Certificate made out to: 


Also send us 


Your name 


Street 


City 


Church World Service. 


Start collecting Swan wrappers now! 
Ask your friends and neighbors to save 
Swan wrappers for you. Set up a spe- 
cial collection box at your Church and 
urge your fellow members to fill it with 
Swan wrappers. Remember, for every 
two wrappers your Church sends in, 
some unfortunate kid in Europe will 
know the blessing of having soap. 


> 





(Name of group or club) 
CARE Swan pins, one for each member. 
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Rome or Russia? 

« I was interested but irritated to read 
Mr. Hamblen’s letter in the September 3 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. According to 
Mr. Hamblen, we must morally unite with 
Rome in her fight against Communism. .. . 
Mr, Hamblen must be aware that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, lands which 
are predominantly Roman Catholic, so 
easily succumbed to Communism. Italy, 
but for American money and influence, 
would be dominated by the Communists. 
Is it not interesting that no land which 
is predominantly Protestant is dominated 
by the Communists? Why? 

We united with the Communists in our 
war against the totalitarian powers. Now 
it is suggested that we unite with a totali- 
tarian power (in this case it is ecclesiasti- 
cal. . .) in order to crush the Commu- 
nists. How long is this infernal see-saw 
going on? Mr. Hamblen admits that after 
a war with Russia Rome would emerge 
greatly empowered. With whom shall we 
ally ourselves then? 

I remember that certain people did not 
believe that it was the judicial time for 
England to take issue with Italy on the 
Ethiopian affair. Many people did not 
want to take issue with Italy and Ger- 
many on the Spanish question. You know 
the rest of that story. Surely, the judicial 
time to take issue with any group is when 
the issue arises. —WALTER G. Harps 

Smyrna, Delaware 


« “Conflict, Current and Coming” in the 
August 6 issue, will no doubt bring argu- 
ments to the effect that now is no time to 
pick a quarrel with what may be our 
strongest ally in repulsing Communism. 
To those, it may be apropos to recall our 
experience in the recent war, when we 
allied ourselves with Russia, whose help 
was needed in the conflict with Nazism. 
Russia is now preparing, it appears, for 
our downfall. The parallel should be very 
obvious. . . 

A passive attitude toward this situation 
amounts to acceptance of Rome's oft- 
quoted pronouncement to the effect that 
all Protestantism must eventually ac- 
knowledge its error and rejoin the fold of 
“the true church.” —J. H. McKENDREE 

Girard, Pennsylvania 


Pastors and Paychecks (con’t.) 

The article, “Pastors and Paychecks,” 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, March 19) stimu- 
lated many readers to write their views to 
P.L. Herewith are excerpts from more let- 
ters on the subject, which still seems to be 
@ lively topic. —THE EDITORS 


« Tonight in looking through back num- 
bers of the magazine, I reread “Pastors 
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and Paychecks” and realized that I was 
just as insulted and humiliated as when I 
first read it. Because, you see, I am proud 
of being a minister’s wife. We did not go 
into that work for money, and although 
our salary was always small—seven hun- 
dred dollars a year at first—we kept out 
of debt and were busy and happy. 

During fifty years we always had enough 
to share, and always people amazed us by 
their kindness and generosity. Nobody in 
church or anywhere else likes complaining 
or dissatisfied people, and surely no true 
“servant of God,” believing that the min- 
istry was the most joyous and vital work 
on earth, could consistently complain. .. . 

“All work and no play?” We made play 
of our work. We had guests galore. Our 
budget let us buy three dining-room chairs 
at the second-hand store, but somebody 
sat on the piano-stool and some on boxes 
and nobody cared. It was thirty years be- 
fore we ever had what to us seemed an 
expensive vacation (and to others a most 
economical one), but it was a wonderful 
thrill. 

But that “kid without a bicycle” was 
the crowning insult. If that minister (or 
his wife) had any spunk, they would have 
earned money to get a bicycle—or better 
still, helped the boy to get one—a second- 
hand one that required a lot of tinkering 
at which all the neighborhood kids helped. 
Our yard was always so full of boys and 
girls that it was hard to tell what be- 
longed to which anyway. One of the boys. 
long since grown to manhood, said regret- 
fully, “They don’t have such good times 
nowadays.” They dug caves in the back 
yard and played ping-pong on the dining- 
room table, and had a radio station up- 
stairs. Our children were happy. 

Later it was said that one of the boys 
(not ours) proposed to a charming girl 
down cellar by the coalbin as it was the 
only private spot in the house. 

They (the neighborhood children) all 
grew up thinking of the minister and his 
wife as companions and friends, and their 
home a place where they were always wel- 
come. Unconsciously they felt that it was 
a wonderful thing to be a minister with so 
many friends and a place of so much 
honor. And it is. —Mrs. W. G. OGLEVEE 

Rock Island, Illinois 


« ... Mrs. Milo Meek of Kansas has 
the right idea when she says that a min- 
ister’s salary should be compared with the 
salary level of his own congregation. That, 
in fact, is the only fair basis on which it 
should be based. Such a salary would in- 
deed be truly and blessedly adequate. . . . 
The apostle Paul said, “I am made all 
things to all men that I might save 
(Continued on page 45) 





ENGLAND GIVES 
MORE TO MISSIONS 
THAN AMERICA 


@ Recent figures show that in pro- 
portion to the church membership, 
two denominations in England 
give six times as much to mission- 
aries as do similar groups in our 
country. 

England looked directly into the 
gates of hell during the war. Why 
does America lag behind British 
brethren in supporting mission 
work? Britain’s effort should in- 
spire some real heart-searching! 

You can support mission work 
and receive an income for the rest 
of your days. Buy an Annuity from 
either of the Mission Boards of the 
Presbyterian denomination. Your 
investment is absolutely safe. Your 
money goes to helpful Christian 
work. You have no worry about 
reinvestment, nor fear that your 
return will be cut by any change in 
the American economic picture. 

A Presbyterian Annuity can be 
arranged to cover two lives. No 
medical examination is required. 
Send the coupon now for interest- 


ing details. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





' 
| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 10.491 | 
l I'd like to make my money work forever. Please { 
l tell me what percent income | would receive, my l 
! birth date being. .. 2... cccccccccecesseccces | 
| MONTH DAY YEAR | 
| At the present time | am most interested in H 
l (0 Missions Abroad Missions in America | 
; NMeOMOcccccccccccsccccccccnecccccsesseceeees ; 
Hee RR Re te en See, en | 
I | 
| Give cccccccccccsesceccosees DONO s ccccccccse | 
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World Unity in Christ 


October 2, 1949 


HE OBSERVANCE OF WoRLD COMMUNION 
‘Taeae is a witness to the central fact of 
our Christian faith—the atoning Death of 
Jesus Christ for the salvation of the world. 
The Cross proclaims the glorious fact of God’s 
redeeming love through which all men are 
offered the forgiveness of their sins and the 
assurance of God’s transforming grace. 


Tue OBSERVANCE OF WORLD COMMUNION 
Sunday is a witness to the faith of Christians 
everywhere. In a world filled with uncertainty, 
Christians dare to declare their faith in Jesus 
Christ. Meeting together about the Com- 
munion Table, they witness to the world that 
Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior. 

The observance of World Communion Sun- 
day is a witness to the Lordship of Jesus 


Christ, “till He come.” Christians partake of 
His triumph, and they live and work in the 
power and hope of His coming victory. May 
we go forth from the Table to so give our wit- 
ness that others may come under His gracious 
sovereignty. 


Tue OBSERVANCE OF WoRLD COMMUNION 
Sunday is a witness to our unity in Christian 
obedience and service. On October 2, 1949 
most of the Protestant denominations of 
America are launching a comprehensive 
“United Evangelistic Advance.” It will con- 
tinue for fifteen months through 1950. The 
banner under which the Advance will go for- 
ward is “America for Christ.” Let us pray 
for a revival of genuine Christianity in our 
land, and throughout the world. 
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The advertising side of a magazine does 
not very often enter the editorial columns, 
but we think our readers would like to be 
introduced to our advertising director, 
J. Morgan Harding. 

Mr. Harding was formerly advertising 
manager of southeastern United States for 

the Saturday Evening 
Post; he went to the 
Curtis Publishing 
Company in 1923 
when widescale adver- 
tising was still in the 
expanding stage. A 
mechanical engineer 
by training, (he at- 
tended Pennsylvania 
State College), he had worked for several 
engineering companies, ending up in the 
advertising end—at which point he con- 
cluded advertising was just another way 
of “applying force to get something done.” 

After twenty-five years with the Post, 
he decided the time had come for him to 
take it easy. When he took over the ad- 
vertising post at PRESBYTERIAN LIFE he 
was thinking in terms of a two-day-a-week 
job; it turns out, however, that every day 
from nine to five sees him at his desk. 
Advertising problems are the same every- 
where, and there’s just as much to be 
done, he says. 

President of the Men’s Union at the 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, where 
the Reverend Rex Clements is minister, 
Mr. Harding has an interest in PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Lire dating from its pre-publication 
days, when he was called in as a consul- 
tant. His wife and three daughters are all 
Presbyterians. He lives in Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, where, in addition to work 
in the church, he is active in community 
affairs, including Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest. 





Interest in church architecture is a side- 
line with John R. Scotford, who wrote 
“Design for Worship” (page 20). Editor 
of Advance, monthly 
publication of the 
Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, he be- 
gan building his back- 
log of information on 
church architecture as 
a result of an interest 
in photography. A 
minister with an in- 
terest in journalism, he bought a camera 
during a period, several years ago, spent in 
free-lance writing and speaking. In eight- 
een years doing publicity for the Congre- 
gational Christian churches, he gradually 
shifted the camera over from home mis- 
sions to church buildings. Besides becom- 
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ing an authority on the subject of church 
architecture, he has acquired what he 
calls “probably one of the biggest collec- 
tions of negatives of church interiors now 
extant.” 

Cover design by STEvE Biccs 


Robert Kresge, who wrote the text 
for ‘Kids’ Matinee” (page 28), is at pres- 
ent Director of Public Recreation for the 
city of Butler, Pennsylvania. He lived in 
Trenton, New Jersey, however, at the time 
the First Presbyterian Church launched its 
program of free movies for children, de- 
scribed in the article. His interest in the 
project springs from his concern with de- 
linquency prevention, which is reflected in 
the title he held then: “Field Representa- 
tive in the Division of Community Serv- 


ices for Delinquency Prevention of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
of the State of New Jersey.” 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

A story about the great pioneer mission- 
ary to Africa, David Livingstone, will be 
a feature of the October 15 issue. Written 
by O. K. Armstrong, it recounts Living- 
stone’s difficult life in Africa and his con- 
tribution to the missionary cause. 

Also scheduled in the next issue is an 
article by Elton Trueblood, in which he 
says: “The revolution which our time re- 
quires, in thinking about the church, is 
one which takes us wholly away from the 
notion of the church as something which 
we attend, to something to which we are 
committed and in which we participate.” 
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“What Think Ye of Christ?” 


i - TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER OF MAT- 
THEW tells a story of how the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees tried to confuse 
Jesus with secondary questions about re- 
ligion. When he had dealt with their 
minor questions as to the paying of taxes, 
and the marital state in eternity, and 
priorities in faith, he turned the tables 
and asked them a question, which for 
Christians is the only question that is 
worth asking. It is the one question 
which, when answered, makes unneces- 
sary the answering of most others. It is 
this: “What think ye of Christ?” 

Jesus always puts his own personality 
at the center of our thinking. On another 
occasion he asked the disciples, “Whom 
do the multitudes say that I am?” and 
“Whom do you say that I am?” Three 
times he asked Peter, “Do you love me?” 
Jesus never asked, Do you believe in 
God, or the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
Golden Rule, or in my ethical principles? 
But he did say, “Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me,” “Follow me,” “Come 
unto me,” and “Learn of me.” 


‘Te MANY PEOPLE have been accepted 
into our churches who believe that the 
church is a constructive influence in so- 
ciety, or who admire the type of people 
who make up the church, or who do so 
love to hear Doctor Mugwamp’s wonder- 
ful sermons, or who are uplifted by the 
melodious sounds emanating from the 
choir loft. Too many of these well mean- 
ing people have never really faced up to 
the primary question, What think ye of 
Christ? How many of us could say what 
Brother Lawrence, that medieval saint 
who did his work in the kitchen of a 
monastery, wrote of his Lord just a week 
before his sudden death. “For thirty 
years I have lived with him, and I hope, 
by his mercy, for the favor to see him 
within a few days.” 

To help answer this primary question, 
consider four interesting phrases found 
in the Gospel of John which- show the 
progress of many a man’s soul in its 
groping for a clear answer. What do you 
think of Christ? First, “Behold the man” 
(John 19:5). The life of Jesus was good 
and clean and manly and upright. As an 


example of how we ought to live there has 
never been anything better. 























Second, “Behold the lamb” (John 1:29, 
36). Those words were spoken by John ™ 
the Baptist. 
hold the man,” could see the perfect man- 
hood of the master. John could see more 
than that. He could see the sacrificial 
quality of the life, for the lamb to his © 
mind was the symbol of sacrifice. 

Third, “Behold your king” (John § 
19:14). First, captivated by the man- 
liness, then moved by the sacrifice, then 
surrendering to his sovereignty as a sub- | 
ject to a king. The Jews rejected that 
kingship and shouted, “We have no king 
but Caesar.” What a tragedy! What a 
tragedy whenever anyone says, “I have 
no king in my life above the earthly rulers 
and earthly concerns.” 

And the fourth step. “My Lord and 
my God” (John 20:28). First it’s Jesus 
the man, then it’s Jesus as God’s sacrifice 
to guide and help us, then it’s Jesus as 
king over your life, and finally when you 
have come all the way, it’s Jesus as the 
full revelation of God himself. Behold 
the man, the lamb, your king, my God. 

What think ye of Christ? The full 
Christian answer is contained in those 
four words. Christ is the example of the 
perfect manhood. He is the symbol of 
God’s sacrifice that the world might be 
better. He is the king, the ruler of my 
life. He is my God. 

Prayer—O God, whose love in Christ 
came to seek and to save, teach us the joy 
of true discipleship. Help us to help others 
toward a full allegiance to Christ, as Thy 
way and will for our world. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—What think ye of Christ? Matthew 
22:41-46 

Second Day—Who art thou? John 8: 

Third Day—Who do men say I am?  Matthes 
16:13-17 

Fourth Day—Who do you say I am? Luke 
9:18—22 

Fifth Day—Follow me. Luke 9:23-27 : 

Sixth Day—Come unto me. Matthew 11:25-30 

Seventh Day- —Believe also in me. John 14:1-6 
father. John 14:7-14 

Eighth Day—He ie = seen me has seen the 
father. John 14:7-14 

Ninth Day—Lovest thou me. John 21:15-19 

Tenth Day—Behold the man. John 19:1-5 

Eleventh Day—Behold the lamb. John 1:29-34 

Twelfth Day—Behold the lamb. John 1:35-4° 

— Day—Behold your King. John 19 

3-18 

Peusueath Day—-My Lord and my God. John 

20:20-31 
—LAWRENCE MacCott Horton 
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Even Pilate, who said, “Be ™ 
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Philip Jessup, author of “No Short cut to Peace,” page 8. 


Ambassador-at-large 


fre SOME TWENTY YEARS, as a professor 
at Columbia University, Philip C. Jes- 
sup had been building a quiet reputation 
among experts as a foremost authority on 
international law. It was only recently, 
however, that he became widely known, 
when credited with the lifting of the Ber- 
lin blockade. 

Today recognized as one of America’s 
leading emissaries, Dr. Jessup is still a 
newcomer to the diplomatic arena. He was 
appointed deputy U. S. representative on 
the United Nations Little Assembly in 
1948, and in October of that year moved 
up to the Security Council. Early this 
year he was made United States ambassa- 
dor-at-large. This is a new title in the 
State Department, and the post carries 
authority and responsibility second only to 
that of the Secretary of State. 

Accounts of Dr. Jessup’s service with 
United Nations credit him with a new type 
of diplomatic technique. It has been said 
that Jessup is the only one of the United 
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States representatives who has ever been 
able to make the former Russian delegate, 
Andrei Vishinsky, put down his newspaper 
and pay attention. 

His long familiarity with international 
law makes it possible for him to state 
opinions in the manner of a judge hand- 
ing down a decision—with the result that 
they carry no offense. 

When Jacob Malik replaced Vishinsky 
as Soviet representative, he and the genial 
Jessup combined to give spectators their 
first sight of a jocular exchange between 
the Russian and American delegations. 
Their mutual knack for good-humored re- 
partee led to Jessup’s assignment to deal 
with the Berlin crisis. After waiting for 
days for the right moment, Jessup spotted 
Malik in the delegate’s lounge at U. N. He 
drifted by, pausing to inquire about 
Madame Malik’s health, and gradually 
worked up to the key question: Was there 
any significance to the fact that Stalin, in 


a newspaper interview a few days before, 


had neglected to mention American-Brit- 
ish-French use of Western currency in 
Berlin—theretofore the chief obstacle to 
reaching agreement? Thus the series of 
delicate negotiations which ended the 
blockade was begun. 

Newcomer to high office though he may 
be, Dr. Jessup has a long history behind 
him of dealing with problems of interna- 
tional law. Statesmen of many nations re- 
gard Jessup’s texts as basic source books. 
He served with Elihu Root in an endeavor 
to resuscitate the old World Court and was 
instrumental in setting up the new. He 
worked on the U. N. commission ap- 
pointed to codify laws governing warfare, 
piracy, and extradition. 

Perhaps it is because Dr, Jessup is a 
Presbyterian and a grandson of a Presby- 
terian missionary to Syria that he so gra- 
ciously consented to write an article for 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. His dynamic and 
challenging message, “No Shortcut to 
Peace,” follows on the next two pages. 





No Shortcut to 
Peace 














By PHILIP C. JESSUP 


fips PEOPLES OF THE WORLD must answer this question: 
how can world peace be established and effectively 
maintained? If they do not, life as we have known it may 
very well cease to exist. What can individual church mem- 
bers do to help remove the heavy cloud of fear that 
darkens the lives of men everywhere? 

It is false humility, a sort of jingoism in reverse, not 
to recognize the strength of our country. By our geo- 
graphical situation and the ethos of our people, we are 
in today’s world one of the two most powerful nations. Are 
we, as we proclaim ourselves, leaders of the forces of 
light? Do we in reality stand for the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit? Opposed to us and the so called “freedom- 
loving” peoples of the world is Russian Communism, 
with its concept of the individual subordinated to the 
State. Why does it appeal to so many of this planet’s 
population? It is easy to condemn Communism, but that 
isn’t good enough. We must find out, and examine objec- 
tively, the weaknesses in our own system which Commu- 
nism seeks to exploit. 

Christians should realize that for many people through- 
out the world Communism seems to stand for that human 
equality for which they were prepared in part by Chris- 
tian influences and by other moral and religious teachings. 
Indeed this modern corruption of Communism gives lip 
service to the very ideals of universal brotherhood which 
inspired the early Christians. Millions of people through- 
out the world, who have not benefited from democratic 
capitalism and who are ignorant of its accomplishments, 
see in Communism a means of deliverance from poverty 
and exploitation. Furthermore, the Kremlin’s proclama- 
tion of racial equality and its apparent support for the 
freedom of colonial peoples make a strong appeal to 
groups who have not shared in the privileges we know— 
groups of the people of Asia and Africa, indeed racial 
minorities everywhere. 
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Our great opportunity now is to face realistically the 
manifold problems and responsibilities that our new role 
as a leading world power places upon us. Part of the 
strength of our religious tradition in this nation is the 
emphasis placed on the rights and freedoms of individuals, 
and the mutual tolerance to variant ideas. Our emphasis 


. on these freedoms has been reflected in the emphasis of 


the churches on the importance of creating those social, 
economic, and political conditions in which these freedoms 
could thrive and the creative capacities of all our citizens 
be realized. 

If, however, we are to continue to support the hopes 
and trust which depressed peoples have long placed in 
our country, if we are to continue to provide that inspira- 
tion for a truly democratic life which is the best antidote 
to Communist ideology, we cannot afford merely to rest 
on historic achievements of which we are justly proud. 


Tue CONDUCT OF OUR HUMAN RELATIONS at home is no 
longer a local affair. What we do has universal repercus- 
sions. The maintenance of that mutual trust we have 
established with so many of the peoples of the world will 
depend to a large degree upon whether or not we live, 
here within our own shores, within the framework of 
Christian principles, or whether we preach those prin- 
ciples but continue practices which exclude many of our 
own people from sharing our commonly accepted rights. 
Will we stand before the world convicted of making race, 
religion, or creed a condition for enjoying full citizenship 
and sharing in America’s opportunities? 

In this extraordinary battle where the prize is the minds 
of men, what we do here in America to further our demo- 
cratic behavior and institutions will, to a large extent, 
spell victory or defeat. The success with which we solve 
our own problems in human relations will, in a real 
sense, be the measure of our success in winning the sup- 
port of the peoples of the world in our struggle for 4 
permanent peace. 

By the very nature of our society and the concept of 
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of the forces of light? 


Do we in reality 


stand for the dignity of the human spirit?” 

















democratic capitalism, we must enlist the full power of 
Christian principles to help us solve both our problems 
here and the tremendous problems facing us in the inter- 
national field. 

We have so long been used to self-sufficiency and to our 
remoteness from the rest of the world, that it comes as a 
shock to realize that now we are living among neighbors. 
Modern communications and transportation mean that a 
sinister local event or some thoughtless statement can 
take on truly world-wide significance. 

Members of the Christian churches are particularly 
charged with the responsibility for helping to set our 
house in order. We cannot afford to be ignorant of the 
welfare of our own people or to admit that we cannot solve 
our own problems. We should be leaders in helping to 
achieve those social gains which will chink up these gaps 
in our armor which are the targets of the Communists. 


By ACCEPTING ALL MANKIND AS PARTNERS in the strug- 
gle for a better life and a peaceful life, we can make a 
positive and practical approach to our goal of peace. By 
“all mankind” I include the Russian and Eastern Euro- 
pean people. It is a positive approach because it is a 
Christian approach—it accepts all men because of their 
humanity and nothing else; it is practical because every 
time we step outside our own homes we can put it into 
practice. Equally important a task is to make sure that 
we understand how and where our concepts of democracy 
fit into the international pattern as established in the 
United Nations. We were leaders in founding the organi- 
zation which I believe to be one of the great hopes of the 
world. We must control our impatience at the slowness 
with which the UN sometimes seems to operate, and at 
what may seem at times to be the smallness of its 
achievements compared to the massiveness of the prob- 
lems confronting it. After more than a century and a half 
of cooperation within our own nation we are still working 
to improve our own system and our own way of life. The 
Same spirit of faith and courage that has enabled us to 
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strengthen our own freedoms must be applied to our 
international endeavors in the United Nations. 

So our problem is twofold. We must continue to set 
our sights at self-improvement here, and we must continue 
to educate ourselves in our international responsibilities. 
We have a lot to learn in both fields. We must consider 
both general and specific problems. For example, we be- 
lieve in increased trade and its benefits to our economic 
progress at home. Yet some Americans do not support 
the United Nations International Trade Organization 
whose fundamental purpose is to increase trade and reduce 
artificial barriers to the flow of trade. We are fervent be- 
lievers in education and the enlightenment it brings, and 
yet we have not done enough in our support of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) which is predicated on just those prin- 
ciples. We are justly proud of our own Bill of Rights, and 
yet many of us cast a skeptical eye on the work of the 
UN Commission on Human Rights. We are eager to work 
toward economic and social progress at home. But many 
of us do not see the importance to us and to the world 
of working toward improving the economic and social 
conditions of life for people in other countries. 


Tere IS NO SHORTCUT TO PEACE. Our efforts must pro- 
ceed on a broad front, in company with freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere, in building those economic, social, 
and political conditions in which freedom and justice and 
economic and social opportunity will thrive. 

In our democracy every citizen has an opportunity to 
put his principles to work in terms of the world society 
of which we are a part. This responsibility and this op- 
portunity no citizen can shirk without betraying in some 
measure his fellow citizens and the principles which he 
professes. 

The forward steps which have been made are still only 
a beginning. With faith and intelligence we can build 
on our present foundations the strong fabric of peace 
which will endure. 












The World Scene: 
Wake Up, America 


Last month the United States un- 
limbered itself, stretched, packed away 
the bathing suit, pulled out the blankets, 
and got ready for another busy fall. 

The children were back in_ school, 
fathers were back at work, and mothers 
were getting ready for fall housecleaning. 
The weather was amazingly cool in some 
parts of the country, and Montana shook 
off an unwelcome blanket of snow. 

In Washington, D. C., the nation’s 
legislators trooped back to Capitol Hill 
after a furtive holiday and_ stiffened 
themselves for their annual battle with 
the calendar. The Fair Deal was shuffled 
up well enough, but there wasn’t much 
time to play the hand out this year. 
Threat of an immediate steel strike had 
been lessened, and the nation’s economy 
still strode along the fence separating 
recession from inflation. 

In the rest of the world the picture 
was not bright but not bleak. The United 
Nations was ending its fourth year of ex- 
istence and definitely planned to be in 
operation for many years to come. Britain 
felt better after the money talks with 
the U.S., but still had to devaluate the 
pound. The two dictators, Tito and Stalin, 
continued to sneer at each other, thus 
somewhat relieving East-West tension for 
the time being. But the Communist pres- 
sure on organized religion was still heavy. 
There was hope for a settlement in the 
Indonesia situation, but the Chinese Reds 
and Nationalists continued to claw each 
other. Peace still smiled warily in the 
Holy Land, but the condition of the 
hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees 
grew worse. The world seemed to be in 
better shape than a year ago, but still 
there wasn’t too much real progress to re- 
port. 

American Protestants, however, hope 
to change this picture, at least as far 
as the United States is concerned. This 
fall some 40,000,000 Protestant and Or- 
thodox church members will get together 
in the largest single drive ever made to 
waken the nation to the existence and 
the need of Christianity. It will be a 
formidable job because some 70,000,000 
Americans do not belong to any church. 
The forty denominations and agencies, 
2,000 ministerial associations, and 728 
councils of churches participating in the 
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World-Wide Communion Sunday service. Last October members of Millwood Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, Millwood, Washington, met around Communion table 
to emphasize world-wide character of Christian faith. Representatives of different 
countries observing World-Wide Communion are, from left: Mrs. I. Saiki, Japan; 
Paul Parker, Korea; Jack Chan, China; church pastor W. Wilson Rasco, U. S.; Mrs. 
Gale Hodgeson, India; Mrs. Flexian Pierce, Africa, and Mrs. John Smith, Ireland. 





drive hope to win over millions to Chris- 
tianity and to revitalize their own efforts 
as Christians. They know that the suc- 
cess of their efforts will mean more min- 
isters and church workers in this coun- 
try, more missionaries and _ mission 
stations throughout the globe, and more 
money to win new Christians and help 
today’s Christians abroad. And if the 
drive is completely successful, it could 
be the greatest single step towards world 
peace ever made by church members. 

This significant campaign, called 
the United Evangelistic Advance, will 
start on the tenth anniversary of World 
Communion Sunday, October 2, when mil- 
lions of Protestants around the world will 
attend communion services in their respec- 
tive churches. 

In addition to World Communion Sun- 
day and the United Advance, which is 
scheduled to continue through December 
31, 1950, U.S. Protestants this fall will 
have other chances to arouse the country 
to the importance of Christianity in 
everyday life. On October 23, some 29,- 
000,000 Protestants and Orthodox Church 
people will observe World Order Sunday, 
commemorating the fourth anniversary of 
the birth of the United Nations. Monday, 
October 31, will be Reformation Day, and 
will be observed by special services in 
thousands of churches. 


In November, most of the major 


Protestant churches will hold their Every 
Member Canvass drives for funds. The 
month of November will also be used for 
a national inter-faith campaign to re- 
mind Americans of the importance of re- 
ligion in their lives. This campaign, called 
“Religion in American Life” (P.L., Sept. 
17), will be supported and _ publicized 
by the U.S. Advertising Council, which 
will use the press, radio, and billboards 
to bring it to the attention of every 
American. The Advertising Council is 
famous for its voluntary work during 
the war and its support of national cam- 
paigns for the Red Cross and the Freedom 
Train. With these activities to supple- 
ment the Advance, Protestants in the 
U.S. seemed ready for their most ambi- 
tious united effort. 


New Curriculum 
Starts Second Year 


Recently an Episcopal clergyman fig- 
ured out how much time a church school 
youngster would spend on Christian edu- 
cation before he or she became a full- 
fledged church member. The total, based 
on the perfect attendance of a pupil forty 
times a year for twelve years, came to 
sixty eight-hour days of instruction in the 
life of the Church. The minister was as- 
tounded that “such a sliver of time is used 
in Christian education” for a child. 
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Two months isn’t much time, but some 
7,000 churches representing thirty-seven 
different denominations in every part of 
the world and every state in the U.S. are 
making sure that this sliver is being used 
to the best possible advantage. They are, 
moreover, increasing that sliver of time 
through parent participation. These 
churches are the ones who are using the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. new curricu- 
lum materials. 

The new curriculum, hailed by 
churchmen and educators as a “revolu- 
tion in religious education” when it first 
appeared, celebrates its first anniversary 
next week. The results of the first year 
show that this lively, integrated approach 
to Christian education has succeeded be- 
yond any question of doubt. In fact, it 
will probably set the pace for many years 
to come in the field of Protestant educa- 
tion. 

Of course, the new curriculum has been 
subject to criticism—no new venture ever 
escapes it. Most of it has come from in- 
dividuals and small groups in the Protes- 
tant Church which generally attack any 
new program started by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. The churches taking the 
new curriculum, however, have been al- 
most unanimous in their praise of the ma- 
terials. Church school attendance has in- 
creased in hundreds of new curriculum 
churches, and in some cases (see p. 15) 
an entire church has been affected by the 
program. 


The program has been successful 
in small churches. A report from the 
West Granville Church, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (membership, ninety-four: church 
school, seventy-five), says, “The curricu- 
lum for the next year is again arousing 
our enthusiasm even more than before, if 
such a thing is possible.” The Presbyterian 
church in Brewster, New York (member- 
ship, 135: church school, sixty-three), 
states that there is in the church “an 
enthusiastic group who are wholly in ac- 
cord with the new curriculum from every 
angle. A junior teacher said that her 
pupils have all had their parents buy them 
Bibles.” 

A report from the 316-member First 
Presbyterian Church of Carmichaels, 
Pennsylvania, says, ““The new interest in 
Christian education has given rise to a 
great deal of unusual activity on the 
part of people who never felt themselves 
necessary to the program before. Rooms 
have been provided for departments which 
came into being with the coming of the 
new curriculum. Painting and sewing have 
been done by the people themselves, and 
plans made for further providing the kind 
of physical situation they know they 
need.” 

Parent cooperation in the program, al- 
though slow in developing after many 
years of non-cooperation under old meth- 
ods, is on the rise. A report from St. 
Christopher’s Episcopal Church (one of 
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over 1,500 non-Presbyterian U.S.A. 
churches throughout the world using the 
new curriculum), states in part: “A pri- 
mary teacher said that out of roo parents 
she had only three who did not like the 
(parents’) magazine, but those three 
would not like anything.” The Fairview 
Presbyterian Church in Omaha, Nebraska, 
said, “This church will be ordering more 
magazines for parents this next year. They 
see, they say, the error of their ways in 
not pushing the parent program more than 
they did.” 

In the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, in Guatemala, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and The Netherlands West Indies, in Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, Japan, and China, 
in South Africa, Iran, France, and Switzer- 
land. churches were starting in on the 
second year of the Presbyterian Church’s 
“revolution in religious education.” 


Hungary’s Presbyterians 
Discuss Self-Support 


Presbyterians in Communist-dominated 
Hungary last month discussed an impor- 
tant step in their quiet struggle to keep 
their freedom. 

Financial support for the Hungarian 
Presbyterian (Reformed) Church must 
come in the future solely from its own 
congregations, the Reverend Dr. Emery 
Szabo, of Budapest, declared in his presi- 
dential address to the annual convention 
of the Reformed Ministers’ National As- 
sociation held at Debrecen, Hungary. The 
church at the present receives most of 
its funds from the government. 

Dr. Szabo spoke before more than a 
hundred ministers who attended the con- 
vention from all parts of the country. 

The problem of self-support confronts 





the Reformed Church because of the new 
State constitution which provides for 
complete Church-State separation, Dr. 
Szabo declared. 

He said that many Protestants feel an 
anxiety “by no means unwarranted” 
whether the Protestant churches will be 
prepared to support themselves when all 
State subsidies cease. 

“There remains nothing but the self- 
sacrifice of the congregations,” Dr. Szabo 
added. 

“The Hungarian Reformed Church must 
learn soon, as most western Protestant 
churches have learned, to rely on nothing 
else but the congregations as the sole 
source of its material existence.” 


Young Adult Council 
Meets in Nevada 


Late this summer a group of Presby- 
terians from all parts of the country met 
in one of the most beautiful spots in 
America to evaluate and plan for one of 
the Church’s most important projects— 
its ministry to young adults. 

The group was the second National 
Young Adult Council. It included teach- 
ers, secretaries, business men, housewives, 
graduate students, ministers, a West- 
minster Fellowship delegate, and staff per- 
sonnel from the Boards of Christian Edu- 
cation, National, and Foreign Missions. 
The meeting place was the Synod of Cali- 
fornia’s Presbyterian Conference Grounds 
at Zephyr Point, Nevada, located a couple 
of miles from the California state line on 
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Church boats for Norway. These new boats, a gift from the U. S. Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, will carry the Christian message to isolated districts along Norway’s 
rocky coastline. A fourth boat, converted from a fishing vessel to a sailing church 
in April, 1946, has already covered over 30,000 miles in its pastoral calling. 
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Lake Tahoe, high in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains below). 

The young adult group heard about the 
progress of the Church’s Geneva Fellow- 
ship program for young adult groups, 
worked out recommendations to increase 
the effectiveness of Geneva Fellowship, 
and took some time out to enjoy swim- 
ming, boating, and fishing in the clear, 
pure water of the world’s second largest 
high-altitude lake. 

The Council learned that the young 
adult movement in the Presbyterian 
Church is larger than ever before, and 
that more and more of the clubs, classes, 
and forums are taking advantage of Ge- 
neva Fellowship material. The total of 
young adult groups in the Church now 
numbers between 4,200 and 4,300. In the 
past year 110 presbytery chairmen of 
young adult work have been appointed. 
The number of weekend and week-long 
conferences for young adults has grown: 
meetings of this kind were held this past 
year in such widely separated points as 
Oak Point, New York, on the St. Law- 
rence River; Camp Michaux, Pennsyl- 
vania: Red Rocks Park, Morrison, Colo- 
rado; Minden, Long Island, New York, 
and Lake Tahoe. In addition more than 
200 young adults training in 
Geneva Fellowship classes in the regular 
Summer Leadership Schools of the 
Church. 

The Lake Tahoe group divided into 
four workshops (Home, Church, Com- 
munity, World) to work out recommenda- 
tions for future young adult work. Here 


( see 


received 


are some of the most important of these: 
1. That the Geneva Fellowship program 
must give as much careful attention to 
the home life of single young adults as to 
that of married adults. 

2. That an effort should be made to 
achieve greater unity and cooperation 
among all the groups in the local church 
as well as young adult groups in other 
churches. 

3. That too often young adults, as well 
as other church people, are prone to dis- 
cuss community problems and suggest so- 
lutions, but are unwilling to accept the 
responsibilities necessary for solution. 

4. That young adults should become bet- 
ter informed and accept more responsi- 
bility in helping to shape a Christian US. 
foreign policy, in developing Christian at- 
titudes towards Communism, Socialism, 
and free enterprise, and in strengthening 
world-wide Christian relationships. 

One of the high points of the Coun- 
cil meeting was a series of Vesper serv- 
ices conducted by Dr. Eugene C. Blake, 
pastor of the Pasadena, California, First 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Blake discussed 
Christian beliefs and doctrines. After each 
service the group spent an hour discussing 
questions and personal points of view on 
Dr. Blake’s subjects. After the meeting, 
two of the Council members, newlyweds 
Jim and Dorothy Robinson, left for Sitka, 
Alaska, to accept appointments at the 
National Missions Board’s Sheldon Jack- 
son School. Both are 1949 graduates of 
Chicago’s McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Zephyr Point 
scene of the second 
National Young Adult 


Zephyr Point, 
meeting of the 
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Bible study at second meeting of Young Adult National Council, this summer at 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. From left to right are: Dr. Eugene Blake, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Sylvia Davidson, Palo Alto, Calif.; Landon Persons, Salt Lake City, Utah; Violet 
Sherratt, Philadelphia, Penna.; Florence Rasmussen, Phoenix, Ariz.; Margaret Vene- 
man, Modesto, Calif.; and the Reverend Archie Crouch, of San Francisco, Calif, 
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Council of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. (see page 11), is not the largest of 
the Church’s conference grounds, but it 
is probably the highest. The thirty-five 
acre tract, owned by the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, is some 6,200 feet above sea level 
on the shores of famous Lake Tahoe. 

It was purchased for $6,150 in 1925. 
During the war a gambler offered the 
synod $1,000,000 for it. The synod de- 
cided to “gamble” on young people. 

The grounds of this camp are in 
use all summer, usually for different 
Presbyterian meetings. When open dates 
are available, the grounds are offered to 
conferences of other denominations and 
faiths. A Chinese-American young 
people’s group has used it regularly as 
well as a Jewish organization. 

Zephyr Point is probably the best 
equipped of the Church’s_ conference 
grounds. Over $100,000 has already been 
invested in buildings. The newest struc- 
ture, Zephyr Lodge, was dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Philip F. Payne, sec- 
retary-treasurer from 1929 to 1941 of the 
commission that runs the camp. Dr. Payne 
was the brother of the Church’s Chris- 
tian Education Board secretary, Dr. Paul 
Payne. Zephyr Lodge is a _ year-round 
building, and is used during the winter 
for “Snow Conferences.” In the summer, 
the lodge serves as a resort hotel for non- 
conference visitors. The money received 
from this operation helps cut costs for 
conference delegates. In addition to the 
regular conference buildings, there are 
many privately-owned cottages on land 
leased to the owners by the camp com- 
mission. 


Rural Pastors School 
Held in Chicago 


The rural pastor has many problems, 
but the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
learned how to cope with many of them. 
Short-term summer schools, designed es- 
pecially for vacationing pastors from 
town and country parishes, are turning 
out clergymen with broadened insights on 


the socio-economic life of their rural 
parishioners. 
Probably the largest denominational 


school for rural pastors held in the na- 
tion this year was the one at McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. Forty- 
nine rural pastors, representing twelve 
Midwestern states and Canada, attended 

These men traveled an average ol 
915 miles each to attend the school. The 
pastors, many of whom were offered city 
churches at larger salaries but who pre- 
ferred to serve in the country, spent 4 
total of fifty-two hours in the classroom. 
This was the third year for the summer 
school. 

Subjects taught in the school include 
soil conservation, rural church administra- 
tion, recreation, tenancy and absentee 
ownership, and home economics. 
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“Big Boss” Walter Hakanson tells of new members rounded up by Central Presby- 
terian “cowgirls” in Denver, Colorado. The drive lasts six weeks, is western style. 


Round-up Time 


The annual fall “Round-up” at Central 
Presbyterian Church school, Denver, Colo- 
rado, is probably the liveliest, most ex- 
citing Rally Day activity in the country. 

This is the eighth year for the Round- 
up and the gay Jamboree that heralds it. 
Unlike many other churches which set 
aside one day, Rally Day, to boost school 
membership, Central Presbyterian devotes 
six colorful weeks to its Round-up. The 
church school is divided into two teams. 
These compete in a vigorous membership 
campaign. Team leaders and church school 
officers adopt special Western names for 
the contest, and everybody wears ten- 
gallon hats and cowboy clothes. The “big 
shot” of the whole “she-bang” is Sky 
Pilot “Chris” Elsea, otherwise known as 
the Reverend Dr. Elmer Elsea, pastor. 
Campaign literature carries the signatures 
of such sons of the plains as Wild Bill, 
Two-Gun, Curley, Boots, Loco, and Silver 
Dollar. 

The Round-up Jamboree that pre- 
cedes the campaign is a festive one, with 
cowboy music and plenty of cowboys and 
cowgirls of all ages, representing every 
division of the church school. Prizes are 
given for the best costumes, movies are 
shown of previous Jamborees, and pep 
talks are given by Round-up leaders. 

At the end of the six weeks the winners 
are awarded their prizes. The most sought- 
after award is a large carved wooden 
horse, made by one of the church school 
teachers who is a wood-carver. 

The whole idea of the Round-up was 
originated by Walter “Tub” Hakanson, 
former church school superintendent, as- 
sistant general secretary of the Denver 
YMCA, and president of the National 
Amateur Softball Association. 

The committee has taken great pains 
to see that the festivities do not degen- 
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erate into rowdiness. “We have carefully 
avoided any tendencies in that direction,” 
says Pastor Elsea, “and much blessing 
has resulted from the contests. The school 
is definitely larger, stronger, and more in- 
terested and loyal than it would be with- 
out this annual contest.” 


Like Father, Like Son 


The last Sunday in August a tall, trim 
man stood before the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Watertown, 
New York. He had come to fill the pulpit 
of the church where his father, the late 
Dr. Allen M. Dulles, had served from 
1887 to 1904. The man was not a clergy- 
man, but his voice and words were well- 
known to American Protestants. 

New York’s recently-appointed Sena- 
tor, John Foster Dulles, was in a reminis- 
cent mood. He told the people who 
crowded the Watertown church about his 
early days as a son of the manse, when he 
attended church four times every Sunday. 
He admitted that his mind wandered a 
bit during church school and morning, 
afternoon, and evening services, especially 
in the morning when “there was the dis- 
tracting prospect of licking the dasher 
with which I was to freeze the Sunday 
dinner ice cream.” The distinguished U.S. 
statesman and former U.N. delegate did 
recollect, however, that he memorized 
about ten Bible verses and two hymn 
stanzas each Sabbath in Watertown. Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Dulles still vacation every 
summer near Watertown in an island cabin 
on Lake Ontario. 

Presbyterian elder Dulles went on to 
show how the spiritual training he re- 
ceived in Watertown had influenced his 
life. 

He told the congregation that it is “the 
churches to which we must look to de- 
velop the resources for the great moral 





offensive that is required to make human 
rights secure and to win a just and lasting 
peace. ... 

“If believers would direct the zeal for 
peace more into church and missionary 
channels the prospect of war would 
steadily recede. . . . Moral power... . 
depends on the relations of a people to 
their God. . . . Our basic strength is our 
capacity to propagate these moral ideals 
which must prevail if there is to be 
peace and justice in the world.” 

As Senator Dulles spoke, a few of the 
older members of the congregation prob- 
ably thought about his father, Dr. Allen 
Dulles. They recalled the scholarly and 
kindly man who uttered words of deep 
spiritual insight during the days when 
the U.S. fought Spain and first took its 
place as a world power. Dr. Dulles, like 
his son, preached moral power could save 
the world. As he said in 1923: “The ef- 
forts now being exerted by the Red au- 
thorities to drive religious worship and 
Christianity out of Russia, can never suc- 
ceed. Religion lives in the hearts of men, 
and so cannot be banished by decree of 
law. Try as they may to discourage the 
worship of God, the Soviets will be power- 
less finally, for the springs of religion are 
in a source they cannot reach.” 

[The complete text of Mr. Dulles’s ad- 
dress will be printed in PRESBYTERIAN 
LiFe, October 29. —THE EDITORS ] 


Housing Trouble 


Racial discrimination in housing has al- 
ways been a problem in the U.S., but not 
often has much been heard about it. Re- 
cently, however, the issue was presented 
dramatically to people in Texas and Ala- 
bama. Three ministers were involved. 

In Dallas, Texas, Presbyterian minister 
Paul Meikle resigned from his new post 
as pastor of the Lagow Presbyterian 
Church. His reason was that the congrega- 
tion of the church opposed a nearby Negro 
housing project. The 408-unit apartment 
project was started recently after a Dallas 
County district court refused to issue a 
temporary injunction to prevent the con- 
struction work. 

Mr. Meikle, who had come to the church 
recently from a pastorate in Panama City, 
Florida, thought that the Lagow Church 
could help the Negroes and suggested that 
it provide a clinic when the housing 
project was completed. He said of the sit- 
uation, “The church refuses to meet an 
opportunity in a Christian way. There is 
a spirit of bitterness over this needed 
project.” 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a zoning con- 
troversy came to a head when the homes 
of two Negro ministers were dynamited. 
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In March another house on the same 
block, the home of an African Methodist 
Episcopal bishop, was severely damaged by 
dynamite. The three clergymen live in an 
area “zoned for whites only,” even though 
it is adjacent to a federal housing project 
for Negroes. The ministers have rejected 
requests by city officials to move out. 

After the bombing, Episcopal rector Dr. 
John C. Turner, president of the Birming- 
ham Ministers’ association, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “We do not condone 
intrusion in segregated areas, but we must 
condemn lawless violence. It shall be the 
endeavor of the Ministers’ Association to 
work with the authorities in the field of 
housing in order that some fair and defi- 
nite zoning regulations may be set up for 
the protection of all concerned.” 


Seven Presbyterians 
Receive Radio Awards 


Presbyterians figured in seven of the 
twenty-four merit citations awarded for 
excellence in religious broadcasting by the 
University of Chicago’s fourth annual Re- 
ligious Radio Workshop, held late this 
summer. 

Among the award-winners was the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lexington, Ne- 
braska, the Reverend Paul Jesse Baird, 
pastor, for the program series, “Lexington 
Family Vesper,” and the Reverend Nevin 
Kendall of The Shack, Pursglove, West 
Virginia, for “The Kids Talk Back,” a 
program about the children of coal miners. 

“Religion Views the News” won for the 
Reverend Harold J. Quigley, pastor of the 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, Troy, New 
York, a first prize in the news division. 

Other award-winners were the Rev- 
erend Robert Giffen, of the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches, for his counselling 
program, “Pastor’s Study”; the Reverend 
H. Richard Rasmusson, pastor of the Uni- 
versity Church, West Lafayette, Indiana, 
for his radio sermon, “Affirmative Liv- 
ing”; and the Reverend Clifton E. Moore, 
“minister of radio” to the Los Angeles 
Presbytery, for a coast-to-coast Easter 
program, “Faith for Tomorrow.” 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
was commended for its television program, 
“Lamp Unto My Feet.” The CBS religious 
broadcast director is Presbyterian Dr. 
George D. Crothers, consultant to the 
Presbyterian Church’s Department of 
Radio and Television. 

Other awards went to the Central New 
York Protestant Episcopal diocese for the 
sermons, “Easter Message” and “Christ- 
mas Message”; the Associated Churches 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, “Organ Rev- 
eries”’; and the Rhode Island Council of 
Churches. 
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Historic Church Holds 
Double Celebration 


Last week and this, hundreds of church- 
goers gathered in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
to honor one of the nation’s most his- 
toric churches. 

The church, Elizabeth’s First Pres- 
byterian, is 285 years old, and its present 
building has just been rebuilt after a 
disastrous fire had gutted it in 1946. 
On September 18 rededication ceremonies 
were held in the remodeled structure, 
and last Sunday Pastor Charles A. Ross 
preached the church’s 285th anniversary 
sermon. 

“Old First,” now a flawless example 
of colonial architecture and _ interior 
decoration, is a state historical shrine, 
by a recent act of the legislature of New 











First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, during ruinous fire which 
followed a wedding on June 25, 1946. 


Jersey. It was first a church of the early 
settlers, founded shortly after Berkeley 
and Carteret began colonizing the ter- 
ritory in 1664. 

No one living knows what the house 
of worship raised by the settlers looked 
like, for neither drawing or description 
survives. The structure sheltered the 
colonists’ town meetings as well as divine 
worship, and the first General Assemblies 
of the Province were held in the church. 

In 1724, the original building was re- 
placed by one described in the trustees’ 
minutes as “a fine church with steeple 
and bells.” 

Princeton University, established in 
1747 as the College of New Jersey, was 
founded in Elizabeth with the pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Jonathan 
Dickinson, as its first president. The 
original quarters of the College were on 
the grounds of the church, on the site 


now occupied by the church parish house. 

Through four generations, loyal British 
subjects came to this spot in old “Eliz- 
abeth Towne” to worship God. Then. 
when the church was 112 years old, a 
group of daring men down in Philadel- 
phia signed a paper declaring that the 
thirteen colonies were no longer a part of 
the British empire. The Presbyterian 
church was very much in politics in those 
days, and the minister of Elizabeth’s Old 
First, James Caldwell, became so fiery in 
his rebel zeal that he was called “the 
fighting parson.” 

Through the war, loyalist sentiment 
persisted in parts of New Jersey. Red- 
coats and guerrillas prowled the Province 
in search of plunder. Pastor Caldwell 
believed in being prepared. When he 
preached on Sabbath mornings, he would 
mount the pulpit with a pair of pistols, 
and lay one on either side of the Bible 
before he began his call to worship. 
Caldwell later became a chaplain in Gen- 
eral Washington’s army. 

Such militant precaution for the safety 
of his church was not so melodramatic 
as it seems today, for in 1780 both church 
and parsonage were burned to the ground 
by loyalists or tories. And a weather- 
worn headstone, now preserved in the 
vestibule of the church, recounts the 
murder of Mr. Caldwell and his wife. 
The minister was shot in the back from 
ambush; Mrs. Caldwell’s assassin fired 
through the window of her home while 
she was at prayer with her children. 

For a while it seemed that Elizabeth's 
First Presbyterian Church was destroyed 
by the war. Its buildings were burned, 
its pastor killed. Of the men of the 
congregation, 125 lay in soldiers’ graves 
in the churchyard. But the people ral- 
lied, and for thirteen years gathered for 
worship in an old storehouse, in private 
homes, and in a_ hospitable Episcopal 
church. 

By 1793, the congregation had built 
a new church building, the structure that 
survived until the fire of 1946. 

Inside and out, the church was 4a 
perfect example of colonial architecture, 
and became noted for its beauty. But 
about a hundred years ago, a generation 
with better zeal than taste gave the 
colonial church a Gothic interior. 

The pastor, Charles A. Ross, was 
performing a wedding on the afternoon of 
June 25, 1946. He had just pronounced 
the benediction when a policeman came in 
to tell him the church was on fire. All 
the 175 guests escaped without injury, 
but the blaze continued until nothing 
but the brick outside walls of the church 
remained standing. 

The reaction of the present genera- 
tion of worshipers to this disaster adds 
a strong new chapter to the 285-year his- 
tory of the church. For three years the 
people worked and sacrificed to rebuild 
their church. By a variety of projects. 
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Elizabeth’s First Presbyterian Church 


as it looks today after restoration. 
Structure has been completely _fire- 
proofed. High cost of fireproofing and 
restoration of colonial interior made 
church postpone building of tower. 


including a benefit concert by composer 
Percy Grainger, $96,000 was raised. 

Their reward is the restoration of the 
interior of their church to its original 
beauty. For as architects studied the 
ruins, they found enough traces of the 
colonial decor, over which the Gothic 
features had been super-imposed, to re- 
produce it as it had been built by men 
who had fought in George Washington’s 
army. 


Other Churches 
Observe Anniversaries 


Among the many Presbyterian churches 
to claim 1949 as a special anniversary 
year are two that are celebrating their 
founding this season, another that recently 
observed the anniversary of the church 
structure, and one that is marking silently 
the 225th year since its first service. 

Old Leacock Church in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, has unique features 
other than its 225 years of existence. Only 
four services are held each year, and no 
lighted service has ever been held in the 
church. The present building was erected 
in 1754. Before that the members wor- 
shipped in a log cabin. While the church 
congregation was Officially organized in 
1741, the first service was held in 1724. 

Another church, Lower Tuscarora Pres- 
byterian in Academia, Pennsylvania, ob- 
served recently the centennial of the pres- 
ent church building. The congregation it- 
self is 183 years old, and as in the old 
Leacock Church, the founding fathers first 
worshipped in a log cabin. The anniversary 
celebration included a pageant, “The 
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Building of the Temple,” by members of 
the church. 

In Wooster, Ohio, the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church will observe its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary this month. On the 
program are addresses by officials of 
Wooster College and guest ministers. 

Slateville Presbyterian Church in Delta, 
Pennsylvania, observed its rooth anni- 
versary last month, with the Reverend 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, preaching the 
centennial sermon. The Reverend Lindley 
Ewing Cook is pastor. 


Successful Experiment 
In Waynesboro, Pa. 


Next Sunday morning a group of young 
adult members of the Waynesboro, Penn- 
sylvania, Presbyterian Church will meet 
before morning worship for a church 
school class. The topic of the class will 
be the Bible. The book will be Genesis. 
The teacher will be the pastor of the 
church, the Reverend Harold T. Smith. 
The group will probably meet in the as- 
sembly room of the church’s newly redec- 
orated church school building if there’s 
space enough. Before church school ended 
last spring, the building was too small to 
handle all the students. 

The redoing of the church school, the 
increase in church school attendance, and 
many other signs of a humming church in 
Waynesboro are largely the result of a 
small, energetic group of young Presby- 
terian couples aided by the new curricu- 
lum church school material. The group, 
which included a doctor, an engineer, 


some young business men and their wives, 
may have surprised some of the older 
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members of the congregation with its effi- 
ciency, but it produced results that the 
church is still talking about. 

Before summer vacations started, the 
group compared church figures for April, 
May, and June, 1948, with figures for the 
same months this year. Average church 
school attendance jumped from 108 to 
180, an increase of 70 per cent. Average 
church school contributions increased from 
$8.49 to $29.60, an increase of 249 per- 
cent. Average church attendance went up 
10 per cent, and average church collections 
went up 47.3 per cent. 

The young adult group got its start be- 
cause they felt that parents of church 
school youngsters weren't interested 
enough in the church and the work their 
children were doing. They began to work 
on this situation in 1946, but it wasn't 
until the new curriculum was introduced 
in October, 1948, that they began a def- 
inite organized program. 

Their plan was to start a “new kind” 
of church school class for adults, one 
which would offer practical religious study 
as an aid to solving the problems of 
modern living. 

A “steering committee” of seven young 
couples was formed to do the organizing. 
Nursery service was planned during the 
time of the class to take care of tots too 
young to go to church school. A letter 
was sent to all church members telling 
about the class, and later a smaller “target 
list” was prepared. The steering commit- 
tee tried to call on each person on the 














Atomic City churches get OK. Fred Ford, director of the Atomic Energy Commission 


Office of Community Affairs, hands first land deeds for construction of churches 


in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, to local churchmen. 


Left to right are: the Rev- 


erend A. Sims, Oak Valley United Church; C. P. Keim, First Methodist; Clifford 
Brill, First Presbyterian; W. C. Mickelson, Grace Lutheran; and Fred Ford. 
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target list to interest him in the class. 
More letters, notes, and phone calls fol- 
lowed, and as the date of the first class 
approached, the local newspaper carried 
paid ads announcing it. Members of the 
steering committee also found out from 
the newspaper when the best times were 
to send in about the classes. 
Speakers, a different one for each class, 
were located and were usually men and 
women prominent in the religious, busi- 
ness, and professional life of Waynesboro 
and other nearby cities. 

Dr. J. Blanton Balk, pastor of St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church, Richmond, 
Virginia, began the classes on April 3 with 
a talk on “Young Adults Today.” More 
than a hundred people attended. The 
classes continued with talks from college 
and seminary professors, judges, school 
superintendents, Pennsylvania Synod offi- 
cials, and Church field representatives, 
on subjects ranging from faith and prayer 
to world peace and church history. Church 
school superintendent Richard Hess, one 
of the original steering committee mem- 
bers, said about the speakers, “We haven't 
had any duds yet.” 

From April through September, the 
classes had no definite pattern, but this 
month the pupils will study the Bible in 
connection with the new curriculum em- 
phasis on Scripture study. Dr. Walter 
Wolfinger, one of the leaders of the young 
adult group, hopes that this plan will cause 
less embarrassment to parents when their 
youngsters come home with questions 
from church school. Dr. Wolfinger says 
that the adult class is planning to integrate 
its schedule not only with the new curric- 
ulum but with the whole program of the 
Church, if possible. “It’s an ambitious 
idea, but I know we can do it,” he said. 


stories 


World Christian Student 
Leaders Meet in America 


World disunity and the position of the 
Church in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries held top place in the discussions of 
student Christian leaders meeting in Can- 
ada and the United States late this 
summer. 

In Whitby, Ontario, delegates to the 
General Committee meeting of the World 
Student Christian Federation called on 
national student Christian movements to 
face the problem of division “in humility 
and with a consciousness of the taint of 
sin.” Difference in Communion ritual 
among the churches was pointed out as 
one source of disunity, but intercom- 
munion was rejected as the immediate so- 
lution. The group decided that when dif- 
ferences in Communion divide an ecumen- 
ical meeting, the best procedure would be 
to have a common preparatory service 
and respective, but simultaneous, Com- 
munion services. 

The Whitby meeting was the second 
held in North America by the group since 
the founding of the Federation in 1896, 
the previous meeting having been at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1913. One hun- 
dred and twenty delegates from thirty-five 
countries attended the Whitby parley. 

Shortly after the Whitby meeting, 
foreign student Christian leaders met with 
American students at a conference at 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 
The two hundred delegates from twenty- 
eight nations were asked to consider the 
possibility that neither Russia nor the 
United States has all the answers in the 
struggle for world power. 

The Reverend Max Alain Chevallier, 
French Christian leader, told students that 
in the East-West conflict the first obliga- 
tion of Christians is to make every effort 
to understand the facts in the situation. 

“We would then see disappear the gro- 
tesque myths such as that of the Com- 

















One of largest church schools in U. S. will be built next year. Hollywood’s First 
Presbyterian Church School, model above, will contain 22,764 square feet and serve 
4,000 people. The new building will contain three offices, forty-one classrooms, 
two assembly rooms, three kitchens and one combination chapel-auditorium. The 
latest air conditioning, indirect lighting, and acoustical devices will be installed. 
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munist ‘with a knife between his teeth’ and 
that of the evil American millionaire,” the 
general secretary of the French Student 
Christian Movement declared. 

Another speaker was the Reverend K. 
H. Ting, of Shanghai, who made a recent 
trip to countries behind the iron curtain. 
He said that Christians in Eastern Europe 
must struggle to put their trust and hope 
in God instead of in political powers. 


Protestant Seminary 
Opens in Portugal 


Portugal has its first Protestant semi- 
nary. Chiefly responsible for its founding 
are the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 

Located in a Lisbon suburban apart- 
ment, the seminary will soon be moved to 
permanent quarters in the city. Twelve 
students are enrolled, including two Meth- 
odists. 

Dr. Michael Testa, field secretary in 
Portugal of the Presbyterian Committee 
on Evangelical Cooperation, was named 
principal. He is a graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, was an Army chap- 
lain during the war, and was pastor of 
the Bedford Presbyterian Church, Bed- 
ford, New Hampshire, for three years be- 
fore being sent to Portugal. Mrs. Testa 
is the seminary librarian. 

A general education course will be given 
to students not qualified to begin theologi- 
cal training. Regular seminary training 
will require three years. 


“Someone You Know” 


A new series of Protestant radio pro- 
grams, entitled “Someone You Know,” is 
making its debut on September 29. 

Scheduled on Thursdays from 10:30 to 
1r P.M. (EST) on the American Broad- 
casting Company network, the programs 
will deal with problems of mental health 
and pastoral counselling. The Federal 
Council of Churches is supervising the 
preparation of the programs, and such 
notables as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. 
William C. Menninger, Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell, and Dr. Benjamin Mays will 
participate in the broadcasts. 

“Someone You Know” is the first at- 
tempt on a national scale to show the 
place of the minister in helping to solve 
personal problems. Each program will 
dramatize a personal problem commonly 
met by clergymen in the course of their 
ministry. After the dramatization, a panel 
of ministers, doctors, and educators will 
discuss it. 

Subjects in the thirteen-week series in- 
clude alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
mental illness, bereavement, old age, physi- 
cal handicaps, marital difficulties, personal 
prejudice, and pre-marital counselling. All 
will be handled in terms of real experi- 
ences in which ministers have taken part. 
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@ Report from Italy 


Building Without Walls 


[High in the Alps of western Italy, a living symbol of 
Christian youth is being created out of stone, mortar, wood, 
and the driving work of Christians young and old from 
every major faith and from ten nations. The symbol is 
called “Agape,” a Greek word meaning “Love of Christ.” 
Agape, when it is completed, will be an international 
Christian work camp. It was started as a camp for the 
youth of Italy’s Waldensian Church, the oldest Protestant 
church in the world (P.L., March 13, 1948). Last month 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s Italian correspondent, Giorgio Girar- 
det, left Agape after a month’s work on the project. Here 
is his report. —THE EDITORS | 


_—_ A FIFTEEN-MILE BUS TRIP through a narrow, wild 
valley, we reached the Praly section of the Waldensian 
Alps. The valley, about 4,500 feet above sea level, broad- 
ened out between two high walls of rock and snow which 
rose another 4,500 feet into the sky (see cut), opening 
towards the French border in the south. The bus stopped 
in Ghigo, a tiny village of twenty houses which is the 
headquarters camp for Agape. In the village school there 
is a dormitory, a meeting room, and the office of the young 
Waldensian pastor who started Agape—Tullio Vinay. In a 
hut behind the school is the kitchen. In front of it is a 
large tent where the workers eat. Here and there smaller 
tents stand to sleep workers. The school and the hut are 
shabby-looking because there is no money to fix them up. 
Agape has only 200 lires (thirty cents) a day to spend on 
each worker for transportation, lodging, and food. Because 
the work is so hard, food is the most important item. 

Agape itself rises on a hill near Ghigo 300 feet above 
the valley floor in a meadow covered with larch tree thick- 
ets. At first sight it looks ordinary enough, and the workers 
seem like working people anywhere. But after I worked 
with them for several days, I noticed that they live with 
and in their work more deeply than any group I had ever 
seen. The day-by-day progress seemed extremely slow and 
almost irrelevant, but here and there a heap of stones 
disappeared and a new foundation appeared out of the 
ground. Stones, sand, mortar, cement, and wood are pulled 
up the hill by cable. The materials are carried to their 
places and little by little become a part of the whole 
project as each worker's part is done. At weekly assem- 
blies, Agape’s intense young leader, Pastor Vinay, keeps 
his fellow-workers informed of the total progress of the 
building and of new gifts and new obstacles that will affect 
their work. During these assemblies, it is interesting to 
watch the reactions of the workers to the words of their 
energetic leader. Agape lives in the hearts of Pastor 
Vinay’s helpers. They share full responsibility for its suc- 
cess, no matter to what nation they belong. 

The Agape project was conceived by Tullio Vinay in 
1947 when it was found impossible to buy some old bar- 
racks as a permanent camp for the youth of the Waldensian 
Church. Pastor Vinay started with bare ground, an archi- 
tect’s plan, and a small group of Waldensian young people. 
The idea spread through the Waldensian Church and came 


to the attention of young peoples’ groups in other coun- 
tries. Agape became the project “without walls,” open to 
everybody. Young people from America and Australia, 
from The Netherlands, England, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, as well as from every region of Italy came to 
work. One of the hardest workers was Church of England 
Bishop Stephen Neill, now one of the associate general 
secretaries of the World Council of Churches. 





Snow-covered Waldensian Alps tower above main build- 
ing of Agape and the town of Ghigo below in the valley. 


When Agape is completed, it will be a tiny mountain 
village by itself. Four houses connected together will house 
forty persons each. A large central building, now almost 
completed, is where the whole community will live. This 
unusual brownstone building (see cut) will be further 
lengthened by the addition of an open air church with choir 
and steeple, bordered by fir trees. The plan of Agape ex- 
presses the Christian conception of community life, where 
the individual is not alone but not lost in an indifferent 
crowd. 

Agape is now in its third year. We hope it will be fin- 
ished next summer. When it is done it will be a meeting 
place for young people and church workers from the entire 
world. But the work will not stop. Christian youth group 
representatives voted last year to adopt the motto, Ora 
et labora (Pray and Work), for Agape, so some kind of 
manual labor will always be going on there. In addition, 
work camps like Agape will be continued, wherever neces- 
sary, in Italy. Many Italian Protestant churches are now 
paralyzed by lack of buildings or meeting places. This 
summer Pastor Vinay accepted a work camp job for some 
of his Agape helpers in nearby Torre Pellice, even though 
the workers were needed at Agape. We know now that 
through work camps like Agape, God has opened an im- 
portant door to Protestant youth—Grorcio M. GrIRARDET 
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NEWS 


Benevolence Giving Still 


Ahead of 1948 Figures 


Busy Roger Johnson, layman secretary 
of finance for the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. General Council, had more inter- 
esting news for the Church’s members last 
month. Although benevolence giving for 
this year’s Church budget was still behind 
schedule, it was well ahead of benevolence 
giving in 1948. 

Through August 31, 1948, local churches 
had sent in $3,938,099. Through August 
31 of this year, the total received was 
$4,656,173, an increase over last year of 
$717,074, or 18.23 per cent. The percent- 
age increase for August alone was a solid 
23 per cent. 

As far as total benevolence budget fig- 
ures were concerned, the $4,656,173 sent 
in this year represented a 32.42 per cent 
pay-up of the 1949 benevolence budget of 
$14,359,886. At the end of August last 
year, the percentage of pay-up was only 


29.48 on a budget that was one million 
dollars smaller. 
Mr. Johnson said, “We hope the 


churches will be able to maintain or better 
this percentage of increase. This is most 
heartening.” 


Catholic-Red Tension 
Increases in Europe 


Relations between the Roman Catholics 
and the Communists grew more and 
more tense last month in Eastern Europe, 
especially in Czechoslovakia. 

The Roman Catholic Church in that 
Soviet-controlled country served notice 
that it was prepared to wage strenuous 
resistance if the government continues its 
repressive policies. 

This defiant attitude was voiced in a 
memorandum in which the Catholic 
bishops listed their grievances against the 
government and set forth the conditions 
they said the government must accept 
before the hierarchy can pledge loyalty 
to the Prague regime. 

The bishops’ memorandum minced no 
words in insisting on full government 
recognition of the Churchs spiritual 
rights and in demanding the cessation of 
all hostile propaganda against the hier- 
archy and the Vatican. It asked for full 
freedom for all Church organizations, 
called for an end to the persecution of 
“true Catholic priests,’ and requested 
the State to withdraw its support from 
the new government-sponsored Catholic 
Action organization. 

Special object of the bishops’ resent- 
ment was the new Church law which is 
due to be presented in the Czech par- 
liament this month. They denounced the 
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measure as “absolutely unacceptable.” 
The bishops said, however, that they 
would submit amendments and proposals 
if the government would revoke its anti- 
religious decrees and open the way for a 
resumption of negotiations on a Church- 
State agreement. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
Roman Catholic priests in Czechoslovakia 
have backed up their bishops’ stand by 
signing a declaration also strongly op- 
posing the proposed new church law. 
The priests denounced a provision in the 
bill making all church appointments sub- 
ject to government approval, and re- 
jected offers of increased pay as an ob- 
vious bribe to win their allegiance to the 
Communist regime. 

Further proof of Catholic resistance 
was provided by students who walked out 
of a Prague seminary when a series of 
government-ordered lectures started with 
the thesis that a good Catholic can be a 
Communist. The students returned for 
the lecture series on orders from their 
archbishop, Joseph Beran, but slept, or 
pretended to sleep, through the course. 

Communist efforts to create a relig- 
ious division between Roman Catholic 
clergy and the people are now appearing 
in Poland, where violent press and radio 
campaigns against the Vatican and the 
Polish hierarchy have started. 

The Polish press last month gave 
prominence to a report that forty-three 
priests, allegedly critical of the hierarchy’s 
refusal to recognize the Warsaw govern- 
ment, had called upon Poland's Presi- 
den: Bierut. Reportedly representing 
themselves as a “rank and file” move- 
ment, the priests were said to have asked 
the president to help them carry out their 
duties “joyfully” in a People’s Poland. 
Articles urging Polish priests to set up 
an organization “in revolt” against the 
Vatican have become increasingly fre- 
quent in Communist newspapers. 


Work Pledges to Save New 
Jersey Church $25,000 


The work that the members of Union 
Presbyterian Church, Carneys Point, New 
Jersey, are willing to do on their church 
building project will save them some 
$25,000. 

When the church was campaigning to 
raise the $75,000 needed to enlarge its 
plant, it discovered that in addition to 
giving money the people were willing to 
help in the construction work. 

The expansion project was planned be- 
fore the war, but work was postponed be- 
cause of the scarcity of materials. When 
the structure is completed, 450 persons 
will have the opportunity to hear the ser- 
mons of Pastor Joseph MacCarroll, an in- 
crease of 200 over the number that could 
be seated in the old sanctuary. And the 
350 persons who regularly attend church 
school will meet in a new building. 
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Japan University 
Fund Head Named 


More progress was reported last month 
in the drive for an international Christian 
university in Japan. Following closely the 
appointment of Dr. Hachiro Yuasa as 
the projected institution’s new president 
(P.L., Sept. 3), came the announcement 
last month that Joseph C. Grew, former 
U.S. ambassador to Japan, has been named 
chairman of a campaign to raise $10,000,- 
ooo for the university. The school, to be 
erected near Tokyo, is expected to open its 
doors in April, 1951. 

The fund-raising program will be car- 
ried on in both the U.S. and Canada. A 
similar drive for funds in Japan has al- 
ready been completed, with a goal of 150,- 
000,000 yen over-subscribed. 


Busy Old-Timer 


One of the oldest active Presbyterian 
ministers celebrated his ninety-fourth 
birthday recently. He is Dr. Joseph H. 
Gauss, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Gauss resigned from the pastorate 
of Carondelet Presbyterian Church more 
than thirty years ago. Then he was made 
dean of Brookes Bible Institute, a posi- 
tion he still holds today. He teaches in 
the Institute, and attends presbytery 
meetings whenever they do not conflict 
with his classes. 

Idleness doesn’t usurp the veteran 
preacher’s spare time. When he has free 
days, he often uses them by supplying 
pulpits or teaching adult Bible classes. 


Breadman 


Maybe those members of the Market 
Square Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia who saw their pastor delivering bread 
recently were puzzled. But the Reverend 
Dr. Ellsworth Erskine Jackson was only 
going about his son’s business. 

When young John Jackson, the pastor’s 
son and a theological student, fractured 
his skull in an accident, someone had to 
take over temporarily his summer job on 
a Stone Harbor, New Jersey, bread route. 
So the Presbyterian pastor began working 
the route. 


Milkman 


A Chester, Virginia, milkman is a mem- 
bership committee all by himself for the 
local Council of Churchwomen. 

When Council members were in a dilem- 
ma as to how they could get the names of 
feminine newcomers to the community, 
whom they wanted to invite into the coun- 
cil, the milkman offered his services. 

Now officers of the council frequently 
find slips of paper under their milk bottles 
listing names of prospective members— 
and incidentally, new customers of the 
milkman. 
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The steeple is the one traditional element in this simple 





red-brick building, Edgewater Community Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


Design for Worship 


Design your church to fill the needs of the congregation; build 


simply and economically. The result is practical and beautiful 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


_— PROTESTANTISM is in the 
midst of the biggest building boom 
in its history. Thousands of congregations 
have developed plans for the erection of 
new buildings or the remodelling of old 
ones. Among church members expectation 
runs high—until the costs are figured. 
Then too frequently the project is aban- 
doned, postponed, or severely modified. 

Discussions of architectural problems 
with over 200 church groups have led the 
writer to two unconventional conclusions. 

First, much of the excessive cost of 
proposed buildings is due to incorrect 
notions as to what a church should be, 
held by both congregations and archi- 
tects. 

Second, in many instances the neces- 
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sary economizing will result in churches 
both more beautiful and more useful than 
those originally planned. 

Church people are sentimental. Their 
faith has been nurtured in the buildings 
of the past. Too often they do not dis- 
criminate between the setting in which 
they enjoyed a religious awakening and 
the experience itself. They assume that 
the same surroundings will produce the 
same results. 


Windows with pointed tops 

Therefore they insist that a-church is 
not a church unless it has pews, stained 
glass windows, and organ pipes. They 
are also attached to windows with pointed 
tops, fancy lighting fixtures, pew cushions 
and carpets, and assume such furnishings 
are essential to the House of God. 

Architects also have their obsessions. 


Most of them have been trained in the 
historic styles of building and naturally 
desire to exercise their knowledge. Their 
day-by-day work is often commonplace; 
building a church looks like a chance to 
exercise their imaginations and give their 
fancy free play. The result is likely to 
be over-elaboration of the parts and more 
decoration than is necessary. They put 
windows in the chancel even though the 
light which they admit gets into the eyes 
of the congregation, producing drowsi- 
ness and headaches. Often their plans 
for the educational and social rooms are 
unduly complicated. 


“Form follows function” 

The first requisite for beautiful 
churches at a reasonable cost is a sound 
philosophy of architecture. We propose 
three principles, two of which are self- 
evident. 

“Form follows function” is the accepted 
principle of modern architecture. A 
building should be planned in the light 
of the purposes which it is to serve. It 
should be designed from the inside out. 
Its form should proclaim its function in 
unmistakable fashion. 
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In the past our churches have com- 
monly been quite functional. The New 
England meeting house was primarily a 
place in which to sit and listen. Roman 
Catholic churches are designed to create 
a sense of other worldliness. The purpose 
of the circular pew and the sloping floor 
is to enable the congregation to see who 
is there without much turning of the 
neck. The architectural monstrosities of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries reflect the confused ideas as to 
the place of the church in life which then 
prevailed. We have inherited many build- 
ings in which a lecture platform, social 
center, and gymnasium have been un- 
happily brought together under one church 
roof. 


Study of church activities 

To build economically, a congregation 
must first discover the purposes for which 
it exists. This should include a survey of 
the neighborhood, the charting of probable 
social trends, an analysis of the present 
activities of the congregation, and an 
evaluation of the relative importance of 
basketball, church dinners, religious edu- 
cation, and divine worship. Although it 
may sound quite mundane, a study of 
who gives the money to support the 
church and their motives in giving it 
would often be illuminating. Out of this 
should come a clarification of the aims 
of a church. This should be achieved 
before an architect is engaged. His task 
is made much simpler if the congregation 
has decided what it really wants. 

A second fundamental principle is that 
the beauty of a church should be in- 
herent in its proportions and not some- 
thing added on by way of decoration. 
This is achieved through the proper re- 
lationship between height, length, and 
width, and the skillful placing of the 
windows. Good lines are always simple 
and therefore less expensive than in- 
volved ones. Our fathers spent thousands 
of dollars for towers, gables, and jogging 
walls which produced plain ugliness. In 
architecture, economy and beauty often 
go together. 


Don’t “pretty up” a church 

Decoration has a place in most churches, 
but it should be wholly subordinated to 
the structural lines of the building. Dis- 
tractions such as organ pipes, unduly 
heavy beams in the ceiling, over-con- 
spicuous door and window frames, and 
many types of stained glass should be ex- 
cluded as irrelevant to the purposes of 
worship. A church should never seem 
“prettied up.” Even the placing of the 
flowers should underscore its underlying 
purpose. 

Our third principle is that emphasis 
is more effective than reiteration—and 
much less costly. A church should pro- 
claim its purpose through the use of a 
very few symbols featured in a dramatic 
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fashion. If th’s is done effectively there 
is no need of repeating ecclesiastical 
motifs all over the building. 

The exterior of a church should pro- 
claim its function so clearly that no 
passerby will be left in doubt as to what 
it is. In the past this has been done by 
the multiplication of details assumed to 
have churchly characteristics. We all 
know churches where every window points 
toward heaven and all the light, includ- 
ing that illuminating the kitchen and the 
coal-hole, is filtered through stained glass. 
This is silly and costly. One steeple, 
one tower, one portico is all that any 
church needs to symbolize to the world 
that it is a place of worship. Given one 
striking element of churchliness, a build- 
ing can be constructed of ordinary brick 
with the plainest of windows and doors, 
and still be successful. 

The same principle applies to the in- 











Minimum decoration, good proportions 
make beauty in this Connecticut church. 


terior. A room dedicated to worship 
should say just one thing, but say it em- 
phatically. One strong impression is 
worth a multitude of weaker ones. The 
atmosphere of a church is created by the 
center on which the eyes of the people are 
focused. In our newer churches this con- 
sists of the communion table, the emblem 
of the fellowship which is the church, and 
the cross, the world-wide symbol of our 
faith. The primary problem is to make 
them dominant. This is achieved through 
position, proportion, color, and back- 
ground. 

The table should be at the center of 
the front of the church and the cross 
either placed upon it or suspended above 
it. Both should be relatively large and 
in good proportions. The table of our 
Lord should not be small and cluttered up 
but should be of a size to suggest that 


many are expected to gather about it. The 
cross should be dominant, or else it should 
not be present. Little crosses over- 
shadowed by candle sticks and vases of 
flowers are an abomination. 

Both the table and the cross should 
be distinctive in color. They should not 
match anything else in the room. If the 
other furniture is light, the table may be 
of mahogany; if the other furniture is 
dark, it should be white or even of 
marble. The same principle holds of the 
cross. It should not be “a part of a set” 
—it should be the cross. And there should 
be only one. 


The power of color 

The most effective way to draw the 
eye to the table and the cross is not 
through the use of costly materials in 
them or in their surroundings, but by 
utilizing the power of color. The objec- 
tion to carved wood, in a reredos or any- 
where else, is that its beauty can only be 
appreciated by close inspection, while 
there is always the danger that a confusion 
of detail may confuse the picture. 

A dossal hanging behind the table 
and the cross will set them off as will 
nothing else, and it can be relatively in- 
expensive. Its sole purpose is to claim 
the attention of the congregation for the 
symbols in front of it. It should also 
be distinctive in color and not match the 
floor coverings, the pew cushions, the 
window drapes or anything else in the 
room. It should have a strong color, with 
little if any design. Simplicity is its 
essence; the peril of an elaborate dossal 
of a so-called “ecclesiastical fabric” is 
that it may obscure the cross by com- 
peting with it. 

The worship center of a church need 
not be expensive. We know of dossal 
hangings costing $100 which are more 
successful than others which cost $500. 
More churches are today suffering from 
over-spending than from under-spending 
in their chancel furnishings. Clutter in- 
terferes with worship; simplicity stimu- 
lates it. 


Message for the eyes 

Given an effective center of interest, 
the simplest of construction is in order 
in the remainder of the room. Clear glass 
windows of good design can be more 
pleasing than any save those of genuine 
stained glass. Pews are not essential. The 
walls may be of brick or of cinder block. 
Carpets are optional. A church is truly 
a church when it has a message for the 
eyes of the congregation; other acces- 
sories are incidental. 

Everything that we have been advocat- 
ing is a proper expression of our Protes- 
tant belief in relating the sacred and the 
secular. It is eminently fitting for us to 
take an ordinary building made of com- 
monplace materials and glorify it by in- 
troducing into it an element of the divine. 
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“Keep everything hazy in his mind now, and you will have all eternity wherein to 


amuse yourself by producing in him the peculiar kind of clarity which Hell affords.” 








By C. S. LEWIS 


[ Editors’ note: In the last issue, Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire began the serial presenta- 
tion of selections from The Screwtape 
Letters, by C. S. Lewis. The Letters, 
which leading Presbyterian theologians 
commend highly (see P.L. Shoptalk, Sept. 
17), are presumably penned by Screwtape, 
an accomplished devil who holds an im- 
portant position on Satan’s staff. His cor- 
respondence is addressed to one Worm- 
wood, a junior devil on assignment to cor- 
rupt the soul of a young man on earth. 
In the first letter, Wormwood’s “patient” 
was in immediate peril of becoming a 
Christian, and Screwtape sent his subordi- 
nate instructions to becloud the young 
man’s intellect so that he could not dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. “Do re- 
member,” Screwtape wrote, “you are there 
to fuddle him. From the way some of you 
young fiends talk, anyone would suppose it 
was our job to teach!” 

The second letter follows. ] 

7 7 2 
My dear Wormwood, 

I note with grave displeasure that your 
patient has become a Christian. Do not 
indulge the hope that you will escape the 
usual penalties; indeed, in your better 
moments, I trust you would hardly even 
wish to do so. In the meantime we must 
make the best of the situation. There is 
no need to despair; hundreds of these 
adult converts have been reclaimed after 
a brief sojourn in the Enemy’s camp and 
are now with us. All the habits of the 
patient, both mental and bodily, are still 
in our favor. 

One of our great allies at present is the 
Church itself. Do not misunderstand me. 
I do not mean the Church as we see her 
spread out through all time and space and 
rooted in eternity, terrible as an army 
with banners. That, I confess, is a spec- 
tacle which makes our boldest tempters 
uneasy. But fortunately it is quite in- 
visible to these humans. All your patient 
sees is the half-finished, sham Gothic erec- 
tion on the new building estate. When he 
goes inside, he sees the local grocer with 
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rather an oily expression on his face bus- 
tling up to offer him one shiny little book 
containing a liturgy which neither of them 
understands, and one shabby little book 
containing corrupt texts of a number of 
religious lyrics, mostly bad, and in very 
small print. When he gets to his pew and 
looks around him, he sees just that selec- 
tion of his neighbors whom he has hitherto 
avoided. You want to lean pretty heavily 
on those neighbors. Make his mind flit to 
and fro between an expression like “the 
body of Christ” and the actual faces in the 
next pew. It matters very little, of course, 
what kind of people that next pew really 
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If his “neighbors sing out of tune... 
or have odd clothes, the patient will 
quite easily believe that their religion 
must . . + be somehow ridiculous.” 








contains. You may know one of them to 
be a great warrior on the Enemy’s side. 
No matter. Your patient, thanks to Our 
Father below, is a fool. Provided that any 
of those neighbors sing out of tune, or 
have boots that squeak, or double chins, 
or odd clothes, the patient will quite easily 
believe that their religion must therefore 
be somehow ridiculous. At his present 
stage, you see, he has an idea of “Chris- 
tians” in his mind which he supposes to 
be spiritual but which, in fact, is largely 
pictorial. His mind is full of togas and 
sandals and armor and bare legs, and the 
mere fact that the other people in church 
wear modern clothes is a real—though of 
course an unconscious—difficulty to him. 
Never let it come to the surface; never let 
him ask what he expected them to look 
like. Keep everything hazy in his mind 
now, and you will have all eternity where- 
in to amuse yourself by producing in him 
the peculiar kind of clarity which Hell 
affords. 


Wax HARD, then, on the disappoint- 
ment or anticlimax which is certainly com- 
ing to the patient during his first few 
weeks as a churchman. The Enemy allows 
this disappointment to occur on the thres- 
hold of every human endeavor. It occurs 
when the boy who has been enchanted in 
the nursery by stories from the Odyssey 
buckles down to really learning Greek. It 
occurs when lovers have got married and 
begin the real task of learning to live to- 
gether. In every department of life it 
marks the transition from dreaming as- 
piration to laborious doing. The Enemy 
takes this risk because he has a curious 
fantasy of making all these disgusting 
little human vermin into what he calls his 
“free” lovers and servants—“sons” is the 
word he uses, with his inveterate love of 
degrading the whole spiritual world by un- 
natural liaisons with the two-legged ani- 
mals. Desiring their freedom, he there- 
fore refuses to carry them, by their mere 
affections and habits, to any of the goals 


From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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which he sets before them: he leaves them 
to “do it on their own.” And there lies 
our opportunity. But also, remember, 
there lies our danger. If once they get 
through this initial dryness successfully, 
they become much less dependent on emo- 
tion and therefore much harder to tempt. 


I HAVE BEEN WRITING hitherto on the as- 
sumption that the people in the next pew 
afford no rational ground for disappoint- 
ment. Of course if they do—if the pa- 
tient knows that the woman with the ab- 
surd hat is a fanatical bridge-player or the 
man with squeaky boots a miser and an 
extortioner—then your task is so much 
the easier. All you then have to do is 
to keep out of his mind the question, 
“If I, being what I am, can consider that 
I am in some sense a Christian, why 
should the different vices of those people 
in the next pew prove that their religion 
is mere hypocrisy and convention?” You 
may ask whether it is possible to keep 
such an obvious thought from occurring 
even to a human mind. It is, Wormwood, 
it is! Handle him properly and it simply 
won't come into his head. He has not 
been anything like long enough with the 
Enemy to have any real humility yet. 
What he says, even on his knees, about 
his own sinfulness is all parrot talk. At 
bottom, he still believes he has run up a 
very favorable credit-balance in the En- 
emy’s ledger by allowing himself to be 
converted, and thinks that he is showing 
great humility and condescension in go- 
ing to church with these “smug,” common- 
place neighbors at all. Keep him in that 


state of mind as long as you can. 
Your affectionate uncle, 
Screwtape 
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CHURCH STAFF OPENINGS 


We have openings on our church staff for a young 
assistant pastor and a director of religious ed- 
ucation. The salaries and working conditions 
wili be satisfactory. If interested, write to 
Rev. David Molyneaux, First Presbyterian 
Church, 746 S. Saginaw, Flint, Michigan. 
Please give full details in letter. 
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Scene from “And Now I See” shows first church-council session attended by George Miller, played by actor Addison Richards 
(second from left, seated). He and some others favor holding on to treasury surplus instead of giving it to benevolences. 


Effective audio-visual aids present story of the whole Church. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


Popa MILLER was an average lay- 
man—a little more interested in the 
church than most, a little less concerned 
with putting God’s purposes first than 
some of his fellow members on the church 
council, At his first council meeting he 
sided with those who thought any money 
contributed to the church over and above 
its benevolence quota should be kept on 
hand for a rainy day—who said. . . “It 
would be wise strategy not to push our 
people too hard—we’d be wise to coast 
a bit.” 
“That’s a 
said 


matter of good business,” 
George Miller. “We've got to be 
practical, you know. I feel the surplus 
should be kept here for any emergencies 
that may arise.” 

“But,” said one of the men, “you've 
forgotten the quota assigned to us is 
just the minimum. Instead of going over 
the top, we have merely gone over the 
bottom 

“This is not ordinary business, George. 
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This is God’s business. To build a sur- 
plus isn’t faith. It’s lack of faith.” 

This verbal tug of war, repeated twice 
in the film and bringing reminiscent 
echoes of countless real-life sessions, 





Nelson Leigh plays part of pastor; Dr. 
Hartman, the narrator, is Ralph Morgan. 


epitomizes the thread of conflict in “And 
Now I See,” forty-minute sound movie 
being shown widely in Presbyterian 
churches this fall as a prelude to the 


Every Member Canvass on November 15. 
Made by Cathedral Films for the United 
Lutheran Church with a Hollywood cast, 
the stewardship film has been adapted for 
Presbyterian audiences by inclusion of 
opening and closing statements by former 
lay Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 

Action of the film revolves around Mr. 
Miller—played by Addison Richards— 
and the problem he faces in deciding 
whether or not to accept the post of 
stewardship chairman for his church. By 
flashback, dramatic sequences and narra- 
tive, we follow him through the various 
experiences that contribute to his grow- 
ing understanding of the work of the 
church. Essentially, “And Now I See” is 
the story of the process by which Miller, 
an average layman, learns what church- 
manship is. 

Most moving of the experiences which 
have their affect on him concerns his 
daughter Alice, who has been paralyzed 
by an attack of infantile paralysis. A 
missionary from Africa, who comes to the 
house at the minister’s suggestion, tells 
Alice about a little African boy named 
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Wil-ah-nu, who learned to walk again 
through courage born of faith. 

“T’ll never forget how Wil-ah-nu looked 
when he pointed to the picture of Christ 
on the wall and said, ‘He made me walk 
again,” said the missionary. Alice de- 
termines secretly that if Wil-ah-nu could 
learn to walk again, so could she. 

Later, when her father asks Dr. Hart- 
man what the chances are, he replies: “I 
can’t promise anything. So much de- 
pends on her determination to win. Ever 
since you entertained Dr. Meyer, that 
missionary from Africa, and she heard 
the story of Wil-ah-nu, she has been 
showing remarkable improvement.” High- 
point of the film occurs when Alice reveals 
to her father that she can walk. 


Visit to a poor family 

Miller’s appreciation of the function 
of the church grows with a visit he makes 
with one of the deaconnesses to the home 
of a poor family. On the way back, he 
asks her what he should do about the 
stewardship chairmanship. “Why not ask 
God about it?” she answers. 

The final scene finds George again at- 
tending a meeting of church officers. 
This time his attitude is quite different 
from the one expressed at his first ses- 
sion, two years before. At the close of 
the film, the pastor takes him into his 
study to speak of Jesus healing the blind, 
and as they stand before a picture of 
Christ, Miller says, “And now I see.” 


Aimed at church members 

The story was written and the produc- 
tion supervised by Henry Endress, Lu- 
theran stewardship secretary. It has a 
folksy quality which is characteristic of 
all of his films. Characteristically, also, 
Mr. Endress wastes no time in getting 
directly to the subject of the place of the 
Christian religion in everyday life, and 
he sticks to it from start to finish. 

This could be a fault in a film de- 
signed to reach the unreached. But the 
producer of “And Now I See” is aiming 
at people who already belong to the 
church. He makes no apologies for going 
hammer and tongs after Christian lay- 
men who evade their responsibilities, run 
things by remote control, or think it’s 
good business to keep a comfortable sur- 
plus in the church treasury. He does it 
so artfully that the film has both dra- 
matic merit and a strong emotional im- 
*pact. 

Because the story it tells succeeds well 
in dramatizing the nature and importance 
of Christian responsibility, “And Now 
I See” has been chosen to fill a major 
role in the fall program for Planned Edu- 
cation. Schedules are being set up to 
permit its showing to every Presbyterian 
congregation between September 1 and 
November 1s. 
cae s 

Pictures on these pages are from Cathedral 
film “And Now I See.” 
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The Millers entertain missionary from Africa (left). His story of an African 
boy healed by faith makes an impression on daughter Alice, who is a polio victim. 





Climax of film occurs when George Miller learns the good news that Alice, in- 
spired by Wil-ah-nu’s story, has been practicing in secret and can walk again. 





In the pastor’s study, George tells the minister his “business man’s theory” on 
use of surplus was wrong. “All these years I’ve been blind . .. but now I see.” 
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Scene from “The Time is Now,” filmstrip made to show canvassers how to conduct calls. Here team members tell the story of 
what the church is and does by showing family the twenty-six posters in the easel turnover chart, one of canvass materials, 


To Know Is to Care: 


HE USE OF A MOTION PICTURE to rally 
g probes members to the support of the 
crucially important 1950 benevolence 
budget is only one of many phases of a 
complete program of Planned Education 
to be put into effect by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. this fall. 


Using business techniques 

Taking a leaf from the experience of 
business concerns that have been strik- 
ingly successful in “selling” their prod- 
ucts, the United Promotion Department 
of the General Council enlisted the aid 
of the Jam Handy organization of De- 
troit, Michigan, to develop a plan of 
concerted action for acquainting Presby- 
terians with the scope of the Church’s 
activities and the need for church-wide 
support. To put the story of what the 
church is and does before each member, 
the program of planned education uses 
up-to-date audio-visual aids. 

Keynote of the program is taken from 
Proverbs 4:7—‘and with all thy getting, 
get understanding.” 

The Presbyterian Every Member Can- 
vass and those of other denominations 
will this year be given the support of the 
National Advertising Council, contributed 
gratuitously. At the time of the fall can- 
vass, the same kind of recognition will be 
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Church's 


given on the radio, in the press, in car 
cards, and on billboards that has hitherto 
been accorded the Red Cross and United 
States Savings Bonds. The slogan to be 
carried on billboards over the country in 
November reads: “Find yourself through 
Faith. Come to Church this Sabbath.” 
The complete set of basic materials 
developed to aid in the fall Every Mem- 
ber Canvass includes an easel turnover 
chart for use of canvassers, pictograph 
leaflets, and two film strips. One of 
these slide films describes the whole pur- 


The effective, fruitful work 
of our Church depends 
upon the degree 

of understanding 

of every member 


of every single 


church. 


Frame from “Planned Education,” an- 
other film which tells purpose of drive. 


Program of Planned Education utilizes 
modern methods to promote Every Member Canvass. 


pose of the Planned Education program. 
The other, called “The Time Is Now,” 
was prepared to show how to use the turn- 
over chart and how to conduct calls. “The 
Time Is Now” points up the whole pur- 
pose of the canvass: 

“The very Christian principles on 
which our country was founded and on 
which our achievements have been based 
are being forgotten in the hurly-burly of 
today’s world. 

“Forgotten? Well, no—not quite. 
There’s the Church—still standing like 
a rock for God and the Christian way of 
life—and needed more today than ever in 
history.” 

Visiting members at home 

There are many ways, the filmstrip 
continues, for telling the story of the 
Church—through letters to members, 
telephone calls, the pastor speaking from 
the pulpit. 

“But experience has proved that the 
most effective way to reach all members 
with the story is through personal con- 
tacts by teams in the members’ own 
homes.” 

Whether the canvass is held as 4 
means of obtaining pledges or merely to 
invite members to worship service, the 
filmstrip points out, it still serves as 4 
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means of acqudinting all members with 
the work of the church. 

One of the materials prepared to aid 
in the canvass is a meeting guide for 
planning sessions. As the meeting guide 
points out, ever since the Every Member 
Canvass was’ started many years ago, it 
has been constantly improved. Each year, 
it has been a little better organized, based 
on reports and suggestions of canvassers. 
This year’s organized drive represents 
the sum-total of previous experience. 











For better understanding 

Chief difficulty in the past, most can- 
vassers report, is knowing where to be- 
gin. As they go about their round of 
calls, they are generally received cor- 
dially—very often the person on whom 
they are calling will say something like 
“You don’t need to give me any peptalk. 
I know why you're here, and I am glad 
to contribute to the church.” This is all 
very well and good if the response is al- 
ready generous, but sometimes people 
would give more if they had a better un- 
derstanding of the uses to which their 
money is put. Yet the canvasser, calling 
on his friends in the church, finds it 
difficult, sometimes embarrassing, to tell 
the complete story. 

So this year, all will be changed. When 
you open your door on November 15 to 
greet a member of your church’s can- 
vassing committee, you can know that 
many hours of advance planning and or- 
ganization have gone into his call. When 
you ask him in and show him to a com- 
fortable seat, he will in turn ask you for 
a straight chair or table on which to place 
the device that has been developed for 
telling the story of the church the same 
way in every home. This is the “easel 
turnover chart’—a series of twenty-six 
poster cards mounted on an easel back 
and held together with a spiral fastener 
so that the posters can be easily turned. 
While you and your family listen, your 
~ Mustrations on this page are from casel turn- 


over chart to be shown in homes visited by 
canvassers. 
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caller will flip over the cover and read 
“This is our church at work.” 

After emphasizing the values which the 
church contributes to the community, he 
moves on to pages summarizing the place 
of the church in the world. 


“We are a national and world organi- 

zation . . . built on democratic principles 

united in an elected General As- 
sembly.” 


“America Too is a Mission Field. 

Our Church works throughout the 
United States, Alaska, and the West In- 
dies. 

Serves everywhere every type of popu- 
lation and community 

Establishes new churches and assists 
existing churches wherever needed 

Takes the gospel to unchurched com- 
munities and unreached people 

Provides educational, medical, and so- 
cial service for missionary areas 

To make America Christian 3,045 mis- 





Let's stop and think... 


and then 
ask ourselves 


this question... 











sionaries are at work in the home field.” 


“Ours Is a World Church with mission- 
aries on five continents who daily 

treat 2,000 patients 

teach 200,000 pupils 

preach to countless numbers 

build Christian homes and communi- 
ties. 
This is our answer to atheistic Com- 
munism and other evil forces.” 


Through the filmstrips and printed ma- 
terials, such as the Canvasser’s Hand- 
book, The Church Works for Us, and a 
leaflet describing the self-allocation plan, 
the canvasser will be primed to answer 
any questions that may arise. 

For example, people may ask, “How 
much of the money contributed to the 
church goes to local uses, and how much 
goes to the over-all benevolence budget?” 

The answer to this question is to be 
found in the booklet describing the self- 
allocation plan. 

Usually, the annual General Assembly 
sets a total amount to serve as a benevo- 


lence giving goal for the year, and assigns 
each church a share of the total amount 
to serve as its quota. 

But this year, the Assembly set no 
such goal; the need for maintaining the 
Church as a vital force in the current of 
world affairs is so tremendous that the 
objective for 1950 is simply, Whatever 
you have been giving, give more. 

On this basis, each church is asked to 
determine its own quota of benevolent 
giving for 1950, in relation to the amount 
of money it spends to meet its own cur- 
rent expenses. It has been found that the 
average ratio between benevolence giving 
and current operating costs varies with 
the amount of the current expense budg- 
et; churches with budgets under $5,000 
gave to benevolences, in 1948, an average 
of 12 per cent of the amount of their cur- 
rent expenses; from $5,000 to $10,0o0o— 
14 per cent; from $10,000 to $25,000—18 
per cent; over $25,000—23 per cent. 


Plan for this year 

So for this year—: 

Churches below the average for their 
group in 1948 are asked to increase their 
ratio by at least 5 per cent. 

Churches above group average are 
asked to increase their ratio by at least 3 
per cent, and aim for the honor ratio of 
50 per cent of current local expenses. 

Churches already giving at the ratio of 
so cents benevolence for every dollar in 
the local expense budget are asked to set 
their own honor goals. 

As church families see unfold before 
them the whole picture of the Church at 
work, and have their questions answered, 
they will find themselves in a better posi- 
tion to answer the final question in the 
turnover chart: 

“What portion of your income will you 
pledge to help the church. . . .?” 

Under the final illustration, the caption 
reads: 

“Your answer will determine what the 
Church does for Christ.” 
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Kids’ 
Matinee 


Shoeshine boys and their friends spend Saturday afternoons in Tren- 


ton’s First Presbyterian Church seeing movies and eating ice cream. 


| a SATURDAY AFTERNOON a sign 
“Free Movies for Children Under 16” 
hangs on the iron fence separating Tren- 


ton, New Jersey’s First Presbyterian 
Church from busy, commercial State 
Street. It explains to hurrying shoppers 


just what is going on within the walls of 
the church basement, for inside over 250 
youngsters are cheering Tarzan’s jungle 
exploits, laughing at Donald Duck, and 
gaping with awe at a polar bear hunt in 
the Arctic. After the last reel is finished, 
there are ice cream treats for everyone. 


Crowded commercial area 


This is one church’s contribution to the 
solution of the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. First Presbyterian Church stands in 
the very heart of downtown Trenton—an 
area typical of most city commercial dis- 
tricts in that it providés the juvenile court 
with more business per child population 
than any other section of town. Pastor 





By ROBERT KRESGE 


Edward A. Morris of First Church felt the 
need for a clubhouse of some sort for these 
children who have no safe place to play 
nor money to buy the type of recreation 
they should have. There wasn’t much ex- 
tra space in the historic church, but the 
large Sunday school room could be used 
as a beginning. Perhaps it was not suited 
for most children’s play activities, but it 
would serve admirably .for such passive 
pleasures as movies. 

A sixteen-millimeter projection machine 
and folding chairs were donated by a 
churchman, arrangements were made to 
rent the films, church members volun- 
teered their services, and in January, 1948, 
the first free Saturday afternoon movies 
were shown. Seventy children attended 
that afternoon. Despite a changing leader- 


Photographs by F. A. Leicu 





Kids gather from crowded blocks surrounding the downtown church to wait for the 
doors to open. In one year Saturday movie attendance jumped from 70 to 300. 
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ship and the fact that the movies were 
shown only every other week, more and 
more youngsters came—the majority, chil- 
dren who lived within a few blocks of the 
church. Many of them were earning for 
themselves or their families, and took 
time out from their shoe-shining jobs to 
see the movies, bringing their shoe-shine 
boxes with them and leaving them at the 
door. By late spring, when the programs 
were discontinued, the average attendance 
was 100, 


Movies every Saturday 


Measured in children’s happiness, the 
program seemed successful enough to re- 
new in 1949, this time with a permanent 
leader on hand, and with movies every 
Saturday instead of on alternate ones. 
The response of the young folk has been 
overwhelming. Increasing from seventy to 
300 in six weeks, the attendance is now 
such that space and seating are a major 


Shoeshine boys check their bulky equip- 
ment with pastor’s wife and daughter. 
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Slingshots and toy pistols are parked 
in the checkroom along with shine kits. 


problem. The number of bootblack boxes 
lined up inside the door continues to grow; 
as does the number of children attending 
who live in the business area or on its 
fringes. 

Adults who help with the program boast 
of the good behavior of the Saturday af- 
ternoon crowd and report that, although 
the overflow audience crowds the audito- 
rium to the doors, the room is surprisingly 
neat at the end of the afternoon. 

Though the movies and the ice cream 
are undoubtedly the chief attractions, the 
program leader and his staff of volunteers 
have more than these to offer. Stories are 
told before the film begins, and group 
Singing is a popular part of the program. 





Standing room only as well-behaved youngsters pack the Sunday school room to 
watch wide-eyed the adventures of screen heroes, listen to stories, sing, and eat. 


The final touch is the club membership 
card given every child and punched as the 
member leaves the room. This gives the 
boys and girls a sense of belonging to 
something and helps to establish a club- 
like atmosphere. It also encourages them 
to come again, for special recognition will 
be given at the end of the season to those 
whose cards show the most punches. 

Both Dr. Morris and those who have 
participated in the program feel that a 
good start has been made toward the 
youth center which downtown Trenton 
needs, and that the success of the project 
indicates almost unlimited possibilities for 
community service on the part of the 
strategically located church. 


Kids return each week for an afternoon 
of fun, have a sense of “belonging.” 


Some thousand pounds of ice cream have been served to children by volunteer workers since the program started in 1948. 
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Tiny Tots to Adults! 


SCALED PROPORTIONATELY FOR 
STRENGTH, BEAUTY, AND COMFORT 


The NEW De Long chairs and tables 
for Church Schools are revolutionary 
in their use of light, beautiful woods 
and colorful plastic upholstery. Send 
for information about this new func- 
tional design furniture. 


De Long seatine co., inc. 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture © Renovations ¢ Lighting 
Carpeting ¢ Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








MENDas youlRON 


4 WITHOUT NEEDLE and THREAD 


wilde, Seve Sendnemencey, ease aeos. 
KRISTEE CO., 1997 Bar St., Akron, Ohie 





VV A A S r/, Clamonically Zeereeal 
Cathedral Chimes 


and tower 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 9 * 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Movies at Green Lake 


oe MONTH’S COLUMN was written 
amid the outwardly calm and peaceful 
surroundings of the Northern Baptist As- 
sembly Grounds, Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
during the Sixth International Workshop 
in Audio-Visual Education, sponsored by 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. The previous week was spent at 
the Religious Radio Workshop of the 
Protestant Radio Commission, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Eight of the very se- 
lect twenty-seven Chicago work-shoppers 
were Presbyterians. Almost without ex- 
ception, those attending this year’s work- 
shop were actually involved in radio and 
television programming and came to find 
out how to do it better. 

The Green Lake workshop tries to 
cover the whole field of audio-visual edu- 
cation in an intensive seven-day period. 
The enrollment this year was around 300, 
of whom twenty-two identified themselves 
as Presbyterians. Enrollment is limited to 
leaders of leaders, and the program is 
quite strenuous. Newcomers to this Bap- 
tist paradise usually go ‘into rhapsodies 
over the lake, the golf course, and the at- 
tractiveness of the out-of-doors. But they 
soon find that their only opportunity to 
contemplate the beauties of nature is en- 
route to seminars, meals, and film reviews. 
More and more the Green Lake workshop 
is becoming the rallying-point for national 
leaders of the churches in the audio-visual 
field, and the informal interchange that 
goes on at all hours of the day and night 
is quite as important as the formal pro- 
gram. 

Presbyterians at this year’s workshop 
greeted with enthusiasm the news that the 
Board of Christian Education is about to 
set up a department of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation and is desirous of coordinating the 
audio-visual program of the Presbyterian 
Church. In three extended sessions oppor- 
tunity was given to discuss with the 
Board’s representative, Mr. John Ribble, 
suggestions as to what the Church has a 
right to expect from its Boards by way of 
leadership in this important field. 

My responsibilities at Green Lake were 
to serve as chairman of the Film Review 
Board and of the committees which se- 
lected the materials to be presented to the 
entire conference the first half of each 
evening session and at the three-day Film 
Festival over the Labor Day week-end. A 
quick check seems to indicate that I have 
seen at least 120 of the 350 films listed as 
being in this year’s Workshop Film Li- 
brary, including most of the new ones. 
Between workshops there are twenty film- 
reviewing groups at work across the coun- 


try. At Green Lake, with many of the 
film producers actually on the grounds, 
the workshop’s Review Board makes it a 
point to invite producers to attend the 
review sessions and to do everything pos- 
sible to interpret to the independent pro- 
ducer the point of view of the church. One 
of the really gratifying experiences at this 
year’s workshop was to hear producers 
say that improvement in their product was 
due in no small part to this process, be- 
gun at last summer’s workshop. 


Return to Jerusalem and Ambassa- 
dor for Christ are the two newest in the 
series of films on the life of St. Paul be- 
ing produced by Cathedral Films. These, 
together with the third in the series (these 
are numbers four and five), were featured 
at the Film Festival. Each is thirty min- 
utes in length and rents from the Religious 
Film Association for $8.00. They are 
among the best films Cathedral has pro- 
duced. Some reviewers will object to the 
inclusion of non-Biblical material, but I 
do not—at least not in these films. It is 
utterly impossible to make a Bible film 
that contains only what is specifically 
mentioned in the Scriptures. If the extra- 
Biblical content is true to custom and to 
the spirit and meaning of the Scripture 
narrative, all the objector is really saying 
is that he would have handled it differ- 
ently. Some think that the Paul of the J. 
Arthur Rank series on the life of Paul is 
more vigorous than Cathedral’s Paul. Per- 
sonally, I like the British St. Paul films 
very much, though their sound tracks 
leave something to be desired. (Cathe- 
dral’s St. Paul is the same actor who plays 
the role of the preacher in the film “And 
Now I See.’’) 


Toru’s People is the Kenco Films 
contribution to the Japan year. Like 
PFC’s “Kenji,” it failed to achieve com- 
pletion in time for the workshop. But 
both are scheduled to be in the CDD’s by 
October rst, and since I have viewed them 
both repeatedly in the course of editing, I 
shall comment on them without waiting 
for the final prints to appear. “Toru’s 
People” is something new under the sun. 
It is a pictorial background treatment on 
color sound film of the current mission 
study theme. It has the distinction also to 
be the first film to be narrated by a native 
Christian of the land being studied. Toru 
Matsumoto, who acted as technical ad- 
visor as well as narrator, is the Missionary 
Education Movement’s author of the 
young people’s reading book Seven Stars. 
In a remarkable way, “Toru’s People” 
takes us behind the scenes and lets us see 
what makes the country and the people 
“tick.” Passing quickly over the historical 
background, the film focuses our attention 
upon one family. Through their experi- 
ences we come to a new appreciation of 
the problems and the contending forces 
confronting the Japanese people in the 
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Kenji (center), returned from war prison, refuses to join the Japanese Communists. 


year 1949. “Toru’s People” is color sound, 
runs about thirty-five minutes and rents 
through RFA and the CDD’s for $12.00 
(Kenco Films will be remembered as the 
producers of “He Restoreth My Soul,” 
“What About Korea?” and “Heart of 
India.’”’) 


Kenji Comes Home is a different sort 
of film. It tells the dramatic story of the 
return of one conquered Japanese soldier 
to the land he once called home. He finds 
factories, office buildings, and homes re- 
duced to rubble. He encounters homeless- 
ness and unemployment, disillusionment, 
despair, and the temptation to accept the 
leadership of new and sinister forces, eager 
to fill the vacuum left by the disappear- 
ance of the military. Kenji is more for- 
tunate than some: he finds friends. His 
new friends are Christian, but they cannot 
make his decisions for him, nor can they 
shield him from the bitter experiences that 
come in swift succession to home-coming 
soldiers. His leanings toward democracy 
and a new faith are severely tested. If it is 
a disquieting film, “Kenji” has the virtue 
of being an honest portrayal of a situa- 
tion in which it is by no means certain at 
this reading that in Japan “the church will 
win.” Part of the answer rests with us 
who see this picture. “Kenji Comes 
Home” is approximately thirty-three min- 
utes in length. It is a black and white 














With a young orphan he befriends, Kenji is 
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sound film renting for $9.00 from RFA 
and CDD depositories. 


Fujita is a thirty-five-minute sound 
color film renting through the RFA for 
$12.00. It was made for the United Luth- 
eran Church by the same camera crew 
(James and Schwep) who made “Kyoto 
Story” and the PFC’s “Kenji Comes 
Home.” A young Japanese is being or- 
dained to the gospel ministry. He goes to 
say farewell to a group of children with 
whom he has been working. They demand 
one last story—and he tells them the story 
of his own life. The film then follows him 
and his bride to his field of service—a 
country parish where he feels he can help 
best to build the new Japan. A novel fea- 
ture of the film is that the entire musical 
background consists of organ music. The 
producers were fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of William Meder, 
whose work on radio and on such sound- 
strips as “Two Dollars,” “Is Your Home 
Fun?” and “Oscar the Octopus,” is sec- 
ond to none. But, having seen and heard 
“Fujita,” I prefer orchestral music on films. 

Special attention is called to the picture- 
spread in this issue on Planned Education 
(pages 24-28): a notable effort to realize 
in the Presbyterian Church the benefits of 
techniques in audio-visual education and 
promotion perfected in business and 
dustry. —S,. FRANKLIN MACK 
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BIBLE STORY BOOK 


T’S the family favorite! Always new, 

always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. Illustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


gift pleases so much. Only $2.95 


CIRCULAR 


PROV. 22° 6. 





Special “Child Cul- 

Describes many ture” Edition—$3.95 

other approved 
Bible-story 


picture books 






De Luxe Fabrikoid 
Gift Edition— $4.95 






ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 


Warner Gress oaenah 
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ABC STORIES of JESUS 

Mivprep Speakes Epwarps 
A delightful combination of alphabet rhymes, brief stories, 
and Bible verses—all centered in the life of Jesus. Full-page, 
colored pictures illustrate each alphabet-story True to the 
Bible. Gold stamped cloth cover features a full-color picture of 
Jesus and a child. Size 642x9. Ages 4 to 8 Price $1.75 


BIBLE HOMES and FAMILIES 
Mivprep Sreakes Epwarps 
Interesting experiences of Bible children, homes, and fam- 
ilies. Twenty-five interesting stories, with full-page four-color 
Bible pictures. Blue cloth binding. Ages 4 to 8 Price $1.75 


STORIES of JESUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Ernet M. Puiturres 
Child’s level stories and pictures about Jesus. An aid to 
family worship. Ages 6 to 10 Cloth cover Price $1.75 


BIBLE BOYS and GIRLS 

Ernet M. Purcurs 
Written by a Christian mother to he!p build Christian char- 
acter in boys and girls 6 to 10. Stories and pictures about 
children of the Bible. Price $1.75 

BIBLE PICTURE ABC BOOK 

Exsie E. Ecermeier 
The classic, long-time favorite Bible ABC for 6- to 10-year- 
olds. Stories, pictures, memory words, linked with each letter 
of the alphabet Price $1.75 


Ask for Descriptive Circular on Bible Picture Storybooks 
) “Sa 
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Beginning Dts 
O4th Year... 











Combining years of know-how with an unequaled record 

for preparing Christian workers for effective service. 

Courses and methods of instruction originated and proved 
at Moody are in use in leading Bible institutes around the world. 
Write for your copy of the new, illustrated school catalog. 
Address Dept. PL-48. 


153 Institute Place Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Young people in Parnassus Presbyterian Church, New Kensington, Pa., prepare 
candles for re-melting as a service project. Left to right: Michael Baker, Bob 
Hartmann, Margaret McCabe, Anna Weaver, Ella Armstrong, and Alice Bishop. 


and Alaska. Some 12,000 boys and girls 
went to junior high camps, and 300 col- 
lege-age young people attended older 
youth conferences. 

The program included 148 senior con- 
ferences, 156 junior high camps, and six 


Westminster Fellowship 


Makes Soap, Packs Clothes 


The old arts of candle- and soap-making 
were revived recently in a charity project 
at the Parnassus Presbyterian Church in 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

A few steps were left out of the process, 
however. The candlemakers, members of 
the Parnassus Westminster Fellowship, 
dispensed with boiling fat and simply 
melted down stubs of old candles collected 
from households in the neighborhood. The 
melted wax was poured into Dixie cups. 

In making the soap, the young people 
collected soap fragments, melted these in 
a large flat pan, and cut the hardened 
mixture into blocks. 

The young people also collected but- 
tons and clothing over the six-week period 
of their project. At the end of the project 
they sent off to Church World Service 215 
pounds of packed clothing, 100 remelted 
candles, and thirty bars of remelted soap. 


Summer Activities Draw 
26,000 Young People 


More than 26,000 young people enrolled 
this summer for Presbyterian service and 
educational activities which ranged from 
Bible study to cattle branding. 

Approximately 13,400 teen-agers at- 
tended one- or two-week youth confer- 
ences in this country, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 


students 


Arizona; 
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older youth conferences. Service projects 
drew 300 college students and included 
fifteen caravan teams, five vacation church 
school teams, 131 work fellowships, a 
work camp for boys in Guatemala, a trav- 
eling conference to the West Indies, and 
an Institutional Service Unit at Philadel- 
phia State Hospital, in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first service project of its type to 
be sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, 
the Institutional Service Unit was hailed 
as a great aid by Dr. Eugene Sielke, super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital. 

“The young people were ambassadors 
who brought new life into the hospital and 
took with them an informed picture of 
mental health problems. 

“They were stimulating to the regular 
attendants, and their presence was like an 
injection of new blood for the patients.” 

Doris Monroe, a pre-medical student at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, who 
joined the unit for the summer to study 
mental illness, said the summer completely 
changed her mind about mental patients. 
“Before this summer, I looked on mental 
patients as ‘nuts.’ Now I understand how 
mental illness is like any other affliction. 
It can strike anybody. And the patients 
are individual human beings with feelings 
and emotions. They should be treated as 
such.” The hospital, she said, was no 
“snake pit” and, everyone was doing his 
best to help the many patients. 

The jobs the students held were varied. 
Most of them worked as ward attendants 
in the “active,” and “over-active,” build- 
ings, while others served in the tubercu- 
losis and typhoid-carrier buildings and in 





Occupational therapist Mrs. Katherine Miller (back to camera) explains loom to 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Institutional Service Unit. 
Rieker, of Hillsdale College, Michigan; Harold Richerson, of the University of 
and Evelyn Stahl of Wellesley 


Left to right: Bill 
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Coeducational Colleges 
ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch. President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus- Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





] The 

mon COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Hui: Established 1866 

Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Omo 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 

Among many unusually good offerings, 

we offer a safe, comfortable college home 

for men in our new men’s residence hall 

now being completed. 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a os 
of training for Christian citizenship. 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses 
RALPH COOP ER HUTCHISON 
*resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Preparatory School 





MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
2 students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 

positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 











Stratford Academy 


For Younger Boys. Grades 1-9. Semi Military. 

High scholastic standards. Careful supervision 

of health, board, habits, manners, and school 

work. Water, woodland and playground sports; 

crafts, music. Protestant Chapel. A friendly 

school. Open all year. Convenient location. 
Stratford, New Jersey 
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the infirmaries of the State institution. 

Duties included showering, dressing, 
shaving, and accompanying patients to the 
farm fields to work, as well as escorting 
them to hospital social functions such as 
evening dances. 

In addition to their regular duties, the 
students produced a musical show which 
they took on tour through the wards of 
patients unable to attend regular enter. 
tainment functions at the hospital. 

Vacation church school teams were 
also an innovation in the Presbyterian 
summer program. 

The young teachers were trained 
Dubuque, Iowa; Swannanoa, North Caro- 
lina; and Sitka, Alaska, and taught in sur- 
rounding states. In Alaska, the team trav- 
eled around the southeastern coast by 
boat. In some towns school was held on 
board the boat as well as on shore, and the 
students would row to class. 

Most of the students who spent the 
summer in work fellowships assisted mis- 
sionaries in the southern mountains and 
ranch lands of the West. A few served as 
assistants to cowboy missionaries and even 
branded calvcs as part of their job of win- 
ning the friendship of cowboys. 

Others assisted nurses at Embudo 
Hospital in Arizona, worked in an inter- 
racial church and community center pro- 
gram at the Church of the Master in New 
York City, taught nursery classes in store- 
front churches in New York’s East Har- 
lem, and served as counsellors in camps 
from New Mexico to a “Sky Camp” atop 
a building in New York City. One Prince- 
ton student, Dave Aaronson, working in 
Hancock County, Illinois, helped produce 
a series of radio programs called “History 
through Hymns” as well as opening a va- 
cant church for services. 

Sixty-one churches, numerous junior 
high camps, and a neighborhood house in 
Detroit were served by caravan teams. 
Services rendered by the teams, which 
are made up of five young people who 
train for a week and spend the next five 
weeks working in churches, included mak- 
ing community surveys of religious pref- 
erences, teaching camp courses, leading 
recreation, renovating church buildings, 
speaking to civic and church groups, and 
helping young people with Westminster 
Fellowship problems. 

In Guatemala, a pioneer work camp 
of seven students helped in the construc- 
tion work at two mission stations. The 
first work camp abroad sponsored by the 
Presbyterian Church, the project brought 
Indian students and Americans together 
in work on a rocky playing field. 

“To see a short Indian guiding a home- 
made wooden ‘bulldozer’ blade which was 
pulled by another Indian and a work 
camper was to see a real endeavor at 
building inter-cultural bridges,” Grover 
Wilson, Yale Divinity student who di- 
rected the work camp, said. The campers 
also wired an adobe and brick house for 
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@ Fifteen Beautiful volumes — in new convenient size, 
in clear print, on high quality paper. Sturdily bound in 
durable fabric. 

@ Only encyclopedia of its kind in the English language. 
Covers not only Biblical subjects, but embraces every 
phase of religious knowledge. 

@ Being brought completely up to date by the prepara- 
tion of two supplementary volumes under the editorship of 

Lefferts A. Loetscher, Ph.D., D.D. 
Associate Professor of Church History, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

@ Thirteen present volumes being issued on the popular 
Volume-A-Month Plan with the first volume to appear 
in November. 

@ Reasonably priced — at only $4.50 per volume. 
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church vocation; and a red cross repre- 
sents a full-time church worker. 

“Just as service men are honored by 
service flags for their service to their 
country, we believe young people should 
be recognized for devoting their lives to 
Christian service,” Dr. J. Calvin Reid, 
pastor of the Mt. Lebanon church, said, 

Out of the thirty-four members of the 
Celtic Cross Club, thirty are already rep- 
resented by red stars and one by a red 
cross. One of the members, Walter Goor, 
a senior at Mt. Lebanon High School, is 
planning to study medicine and the minis- 
try with hopes of a career as a missionary 
doctor. Mary Lou Fawcett, another mem- 
ber, plans to be secretary to a minister. 
Jean Colvin is preparing for mission 
work, Bible teaching, or a career in church 
music. The Reverend C. Benton Kline, 
who is represented by a red cross, recently 
was graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


Congregation Treats Choir 
To Holiday Trip 


Fifteen young choir singers were treat- 
ed to a holiday fling in New York and 
Washington as an expression of apprecia- 
tion from their congregation this summer. 

The young people were members of the 
Senior Choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ironton, Ohio (the Reverend 
Homer E. Felty, pastor). The excursion 
was made by train and included tours of 
New York and the nation’s capital. 

The choir at the Ironton Church draws 
its members from a fifty-two member 
Westminster Fellowship. The Fellowship 
includes three Sunday church school 
classes, a junior and a senior choir, and 
a Sunday evening group which meets 
weekly. 

Each year the group sponsors a trip 
to Columbus, Ohio, for the senior high 
school graduates, and a trip to the state 
capital for an Ohio State football game, 
sends at least twenty young people to a 
conference; invites five neighboring church 
groups for annual visits, conducts voca- 
tional guidance programs once a month, 
and sponsors special vacation projects. 


Michigan Church Dedicates 
Unique Stained Glass Windows 


Four stained glass windows showing the 
emblems of Westminster Fellowship were 
dedicated in a Montana church this sum- 
mer. 

Believed to be the only examples of 
their type in this country, the windows 
were given to the Three Forks Federated 
Church by the youth fellowship there. 

The windows show a hand holding a 
lighted torch representing faith and life; 
a cup representing Christian fellowship; 
a triangle depicting Christian stewardship 
of time, talents, and ability; and an open 
door representing Christian outreach. 
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“Sitting protectively on a chair beside the washer was the man... chewing hayseed.” 


By ETHEL C. AMUNDSON 


RMY WIFE WITH Two CHILDREN Needs 
Washing Machine Badly.” This ad- 
vertisement which I inserted in the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, paper in August, 1943, 
led me to meet my most unforgettable 
Christian character. 

He was the man who called me on the 
phone shortly after the papers were de- 
livered. 

“You want to buy a washin’ machine?” 
his drawling voice questioned. 

“Indeed I do,” I answered emphatically. 
“T’ve tried so hard to get one, and they 
are not to be had for love or money.” 

“Waell,” Mr. Man proceeded cautious- 
ly, “I’ve got one here you can have for 
fifteen dollars.” 

“Fifteen dollars!” I shouted, most un- 
ladylike. “What’s the matter with it?” 

“Nuthin’ at all the matter with her,” 
he said. 


Wirnovr FURTHER ADO, he gave me his 
house number and invited me to come out 
and take a look at the machine. 

“There’s a catch to this gallant offer,” 
my skeptical mind whispered. But in two 
minutes flat, I was driving out to see the 
man. I was accompanied by two small 
boys, a mechanically-minded neighbor 
named Art, and four girl friends. 

When we arrived at our destination, I 
spied it—the washer! It was standing out 
in the driveway—the cleanest, neatest, lit- 
tle washer that I had ever seen. It glis- 
tened and shone in the hot sun like the 
knick-knacks on my Mom's coffee table. 

Sitting protectively on a chair beside 
the washer, was the man. He was gazing 
at it in a contemplative manner and chew- 
ing on the longest stick of hayseed that I 
have ever seen—and I’m from Wisconsin. 
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Even before the car had stopped, I was 
out on the running board, practically tak- 
‘ng a swan dive into the machine. 

Everyone piled out of the car and made 
a circle around the washer and the man. 
Art walked around and around the ma- 
chine with a wary, doubting look. He 
glared at it—he scrutinized it—he gave it 
a complete physical examination, internal- 
ly and externally. 


W: ALL STOOD WAITING breathlessly for 
his decision. Suddenly, he turned to our 
hushed waiting group and said solemnly, 
“Ethel, my girl, you've just bought your- 
self a washer. This machine is in perfect 
condition, and most of the parts are brand 
new.” 

I gave the man his money and poured 
out extravagant thanks. I just couldn’t 
figure out why he was so generous to a 
total stranger. He could easily have gotten 
a hundred dollars for the washer. He 
seemed to be rudely indifferent, but there 
was a quiet air of purpose about him. 

As we left, I shook hands with him and 
said, “Being an army wife has its com- 
pensations. People out here in the East 
have been very kind and helpful.” 

“JT knew you really needed a washin’ 
machine,” he said with genuine concern, 
“And I do want to help folks all I can.” 

We folded ourselves into the car, and as 
we drove off I turned to wave goodbye. 
My eyes strayed to the front window of 
his house. There they stopped, and I 
stared, fascinated. 

A square flag hung in the window and 
on it were four stars. Two of them were 
gold! 


This is the third of the series of stories sub- 
mitted for PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s special contest 
on “The most unforgettable Christian character 
I ever knew.’ 
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This is a new booklet, written by a cler- 
gyman in consultation with others, for 
all who are interested in more effective 
religious instruction. Many unusual 
applications for opaque, slide and slide- 
film Delineascopes are described in 48 
profusely illustrated pages. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY WRITE 
DEPT. X166 


American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 














With the purchase of a 21 piece scripture text 
“deluxe” Christmas Card assortment at $1.00, we 
will include an attractive fifty cent box of Hymn 
Phrase Scripture Text Stationery Free. Also, a 
“special gift” and our Christmas Gift Catalog 
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Dept. 56 Elizabethtown, Penna. 











Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 
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LIFE OF. 
GT. PAUL 


SERIES 


Non effectiveness in 


teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 


IN PRODUCTION 
8. Second Missionary Journey 
9. Paul in Corinth 


®@ Book through your favorite dealer 


Cathedral—Films 


Established 1938 
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films. 

NOW READY: Rental 
1. Stephen, First Christian Martyr (20 min.) $6 
2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 
4. Return to Jerusalem (30 min.) $8 
5. Ambassador for Christ (30 min) $8 
6. First Missionary Journey (30 min.) $8 
7. Stoning at Lystra (30 min) $8 
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What Do Your Children Hear? 


eee HAVE A BATTLE on their hands 
in connection with the radio programs 
heard by their children. Some parents, 
tiring of the struggle, have surrendered 
and permit their young hopefuls to listen 
to any and every program the youngsters 
choose. Other parents more or less sup- 
press the use of radio and still others, and 
I think these are the wisest, help their 
children to select a few of the better pro- 
grams. Whenever possible they discuss 
with their boys and girls the good and bad 
points of the programs they have heard, 
thus helping them to develop a Christian 
sense of discrimination. 

The 1949 General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. took an 
action deploring “the broadcasting of sen- 
sational stories of crime and murder” and 
stating the opinion that “such broadcasts 
are conducive to juvenile delinquency.” 

This is similar to the criticism from 
within the radio industry itself. Earlier 
this year Edgar Kobak, then president of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, said 
that there is a growing tendency among 
some broadcasters to flout the code adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Broad- 
casters. Harry Bannister, general manager 
of station WWJ, sent a memorandum to 
all station personnel urging a tightening 
up of the programs within the code. 

To assist parents in encouraging the 
better type of programs, the International 
Council of Religious Education has for 
the last three years held a poll among 
Protestants to discover their favorites for 
family listening. The top favorites chosen 
by Protestant families for citation this 
vear were: “The Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet” (CBS); “The Aldrich Family” 
(NBC); “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
(ABC); “One Man’s Family” (NBC); 
and “Pepper Young’s Family” (NBC). 
This marks the second year of citation 
for “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet.”” The others have won the awards for 
the third straight year. 

Listed below are some programs rec- 
ommended for family listening by the 
Protestant Radio Commission. Many sta- 
tions not carrying these programs at pres- 
ent would be willing to do so if parents 
would brigg them to the attention of sta- 

ion managers and promise to secure other 
listeners from among the church and 
neighborhood families. 

“All Aboard For Adventure”— 
seventy-two 15-minute programs planned 
and produced by the Protestant Radio 
Commission. This program series was 
given a first award this May by the Na- 
tional Institute for Education by Radio. 
The newest series of twelve episodes will 
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be ready for distribution this fall by the 
Protestant Radio Commission, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city. 

“The Radio Edition of The Bible” 
—thirty-seven 15-minute dramatic Bible 
readings also produced by the Protestant 
Radio Commission. These are not stories 
about the Bible, but rather the familiar 
Bible text in all its beauty and majesty 
which has been translated into dramatic 
form. Among the distinguished radio art- 
ists who have cooperated in the produc- 
tion of these programs are Erik Barnouw, 
Raymond Johnson, House Jamison, Ray- 
mond Massey, Edward Vito. 

“Families Need Parents”—a series 
of six 15-minute transcriptions on parent- 
child relations in the Christian home, writ- 
ten and produced by Carlton E. Morse 
for The Upper Room Radio Parish, 1908 
Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“So You Want To Stay Married”— 
an equally “listenable,” informative, and 
Christian series of eight radio episodes 
from the same source. 

“All Good Things Begin At Home” 
—the most recent Upper Room Radio 
Parish release which consists of six pro- 
grams including such episodes as “Ques- 
tion of the Family Car,” “High Finance 
on a Low Income,” “Families That Wor- 
ship Together Stay Together.” 

“World Without End”—a series of 
five 15-minute programs produced by S. 
Franklin Mack and Everett C. Parker 
after their 37,000-mile trip through Asia, 
the Middle East, and the British Isles. 
These include “Song of Asia,” “Asia 
Speaking,” “The Book and the Plow,” 
which is a dramatized story of Sam Hig- 
ginbottom of Allahabad who found a way 
to feed the hunger in both the hearts and 
bodies of men; “Wilderness Prophet,” a 
story of Albert Schweitzer, the greatly tal- 
ented missionary who has devoted his life 
to healing the bodies and spirits of the 
people in Africa, and “Each One Teach 
One,” in which Dr, Frank Laubach ex- 
plains his wonderful system for teaching 
the unlettered millions of the world to 
read. These programs can be secured from 
the Radio Division, Church World Serv- 
ice, 214 E. 21st Street, New York city. 

Likewise from Church World Service 
can be secured, without cost by stations 
that will broadcast them, the occasional 
dramatic programs such as their latest re- 
lease “Date-Line—Centerberg.” This pro- 
gram starring House Jamison, star of 
Stage, screen, and radio, is being released 
to help tell the story of the urgent and 
immediate need for DP assurances to be 
provided by the Protestant Churches of 
America. 

For a free copy of the helpful bookiet, 
Radio For The Family, by Pearl Rosser, 
or for information on any of the above 
programs, write to the Presbyterian Radio 
and Television Department, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

—C.LayTton T. GriswoLp 
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Sues) Stories of Hymns 
New Para We Love 


ENLARGED. You will thrill to the heart warming stories 
behind such all time favorites, as ““America The Beauti- 
ful,” “Silent Night,” “‘Lead on, O King Eternal.” 
A church leader writes, ‘“The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 
We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 
finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you.” 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


Order today This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 
through your spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 
= from Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. 


direct from 
1018 $. Wabash, Dept. PL, Chicago 5 
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JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
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From the mind 
and heart of 
HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


comes a book of 
sure appeal to 
his millions of 


readers— 








THE 
MAN FROM 
TWA NSA 8 Be 


As His 

ies Saw 
ntemporarie 

Conten Him 









@In this magnificent book you 
see Christ as he appeared to 
the crowds about him, the 
scribes and Pharisees, the 
self-complacent, the religious 
and moral outcasts, the 
women and children, the first 
disciples. What you see and 
learn becomes an unforget- 
table experience—for you will 
stand in the living presence 
of the greatest man the world 
has ever known. 

at your bookseller + $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Architecture 


Tue CuurcH Burtper. By Elbert M. 
Conover. The Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture, New York, 1948. (192 
pp., $2.75.) 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to estimate the num- 

bers lost to the churches because of 
the depressing ugliness of innumerable 
American Protestant Church buildings,” 
writes Elbert Conover, director of the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture of the Home Missions Council of 
North America. In his comprehensive 
book, The Church Builder, Dr. Conover 
contends that the beauty of church struc- 
tures is much more important than most 
American Christians realize. 

The early builders of churches in this 
country were an ocean away from Eu- 
rope’s excellent models of Christian ar- 
chitecture, Dr. Conover reminds us. Be- 
sides, many of them were influenced by 
the Puritan distrust of beauty. Thus, in 
spite of notable exceptions, American 
church building got off to a bad start 
and has never caught up. 

Dr. Conover puts the chief blame on 


indifference and lack ef architectural 
taste. “Some people,” he writes, “fear 
that a good architectural environment 


will be a hardship to fearless prophecy. I 
heard a carpenter announce . . . while 
helping set the furnishings in a beautiful 
sanctuary, ‘There won’t be no religion in 
this pretty place.’ Within six months after 
the opening of this new church ninety- 
four new adult members from all economic 
levels . . . joined that church.” 

“Ugliness in a building on public 
view,” Dr. Conover goes on, “is iniquitous. 
. . . Ugliness, even if consecrated, will not 
be forgiven. . . . The poorest of the poor 
will respond to beauty, but both poor and 
rich are repelled by ugliness. In designing 
many of the churches of a former genera- 
tion this fact, demonstrated a thousand 
times in church history, has been dis- 
regarded.” 

Dr. Conover estimates that a billion 
dollars’ worth of Protestant church build- 
ing and improvements are in the making 
for the next few years. The Church 
Builder is written to help congregations 
get a billion dollars’ worth of genuine 
beauty and utility out of their effort and 
material sacrifice. 

The book is a thorough digest of what 
church building committees ought to know. 
It has clear rules on what to do before 
the architect comes, and sketches the 
technical background needed by laymen 
for intelligent dealings with architects. 
In non-technical language, it makes sense 
to readers without a shred of knowledge 
of the building arts. 


To many congregations, The Church 
Builder will be a revelation of the large 
part of church building and improvement 
jobs that falls squarely on the members 
of the church. No architect can make the 
all-important basic decisions. The people 
of the church must decide what facilities 
they need, where they will build, how 
much they can spend, what activities they 
expect their church to house. And The 
Church Builder is written to help con- 
gregations make the best decisions on 
these questions. 

Then, when an architect is hired and 
a design submitted, the congregation or 
its committee must know the right checks 
to make. Dr. Conover shows how to study 
a design and answer such questions as 
these: “Is it suited to the site and its 
setting? Does it look like a church? Is it 
distinctive and appropriate for this loca- 
tion and congregation? Is durability of 
style and material indicated? Does it 
stimulate one to pray and to worship? Is 
the design one that will prove of lasting 
interest? Is it well designed from the 
viewpoint of the principal approaches to 
the site? Does each part of the building 
have a reason for existence? (Do but- 
tresses actually support anything?) Are 
any elements contrary to the principles of 
simplicity, honesty, and sincerity?” 

Dr. Conover’s philosophy of church 
architecture will help guide neophytes 
through the maze of structural types being 
advanced today. He advises steering a 
middle course between modern and tradi- 
tional styles. Although he believes Chris- 
tians in this country will evolve their own 
artistic forms, he writes that “good church 
architecture will only grow out of deep 
religious feeling on the part of people and 
architect. . . . The Church represents the 
Eternal in the world; it must not employ 
tentative expressions in design or untried 
materials in construction.” 

“The church building,” he writes, 
“must be. distinctive and easily recog- 
nizable as a place of divine worship. In 
this respect, some churches of the so- 
called ‘modernistic’ design fail utterly. 
The exterior design should not require 
that a cross be attached in order to dis- 
tinguish it from a secular building. It 
should proclaim that religion and belief in 
God exist in the community to such a 
degree that a congregation of people has 
sacrificed to erect the edifice for divine 
worship and service. If a tall church spire 
enhances this type of functionalism, then 
it is functional indeed and not a mere 
extravagance. 

“Church architecture has affected the 
lives of myriads of people who have never 
entered the portals of a church. Wholly 
apart from the activities of the church 
program, the physical existence of the 
church structure re-enforces religious life 
in the community. The building of a 
church is a holy enterprise, to be under- 
taken reverently and intelligently, whether 
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Celebrate Christmas 


in England this winter with your relatives. Travel 
on the largest and most beautiful boat un- 
der the American flag. Sailing date Dec. 6 
or other dates. Write at once for space. 


“Authorized Agent & Organizer of Christian Groups” 
1139 Davis Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 

















Thousands of people today have a secret 
yearning to write. But these would-be writers 
divide themselves into two classes—those 
who do something about it and those who 
just go on dreaming. 

Christian Writers Institute serves the “doers.” 
Hundreds of students who were formerly in 
the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
You can become one of these trained Chris- 
tian writers through CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 

Write Dept. PL-I09 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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by 
Andrew W. 
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DETAILED, CONCRETE, based on ac- 
tual pastoral experiences, this offers 
every minister practical guidance 
and counsel in more efficient church 
organization. 

Here are discerning, helpful dis- 
cussions on work with board mem- 
bers, with young people; on train- 
ing ushers, selecting music, keeping 
records, and many other phases of 
organization and leadership — 
sound, usable counsel on problems 
every minister faces daily. $3 


at your bookstore 


Abin gdon-Cokesbury 
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the structure be a wayside chapel or a 
cathedral in the heart of a great city.” 
—jJ. W.H 


Children’s Faces 

Morninc Faces. By John Mason 
Brown. ‘<a House, New York. 
(187 pp., $2.50) 

i WRITE WELL about one’s own chil- 

dren requires a constant, exacting skill 
and a sure taste. John Mason Brown has 
the rare ability to give us the humorous 
particular situations of his own two 
young sons and to relate them to the 
fleeting joys and general tenderness of 
parenthood, All parents will recognize not 
only their own children but themselves in 
this collection of essays dealing with rais- 
ing children, birthday parties, train trips, 
illnesses, summer camps, and how life 
changes when your children learn to use 
the telephone. 

Mr. Brown’s honesty is refreshing. 
“Parents may rail at comics to the limit 
of their lungs in private or at meetings 
of the P.T.A., but there are moments, 
and a train trip is nothing but a succession 
of these, when comics are a father’s and 
mother’s best friend.” 

A nightmare thought of monumen- 
tal proportions, big enough to haunt all 
fathers, came to him as he was waiting 
for a report from his son’s camp coun- 
sellor. He and his wife were about to go 
away for a two-week vacation at a sum- 
mer hotel. “Suppose the tables were to be 
reversed, that at the end of our stay, the 
proprietress, a most observant woman, 
were to send our sons a report of similar 
frankness on our behavior.” 

Shrinking violently, his imagination yet 
prods him forward. “I regret to report 
that your father has not made an advance 
in swimming. Instead, he has gone back- 
ward during the last eight summers. In- 
stead of employing the Australian crawl 
as he did with some promise the first sum- 
mer he was here, he is now content to 
execute the breast stroke in a most slov- 
enly fashion.” 

Ill children are a universal source of 
alarm and distress and “to a worried fam- 
ily a trusted pediatrician is what Santa 
Claus is to Christmas.” And recovering 
from illness draws an indulgent but pierc- 
ing fatherly glance. “Let the luster return 
to his eyes, the fever diminish, the apathy 
vanish, and the child senses without being 
told that he is in the driver’s seat. He 
would be a moron if he got well too soon.” 

One inescapable requirement of parent- 
hood is attendance at grammar school 
prize days. The emotions as well as the 
assembly rooms are apt to be alike every- 
where. “To hear the Oath of Allegiance 
repeated before the flag by small boys 
unaware of how final the future responsi- 
bilities of that oath may be for them is to 
have the heart tugged violently. To listen 
to these same voices, untroubled and un- 








ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contain- 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 














I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous Lonpertenes necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAIL No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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of successful sales people who are 
selling Christmas and nor pd 
cards, Bibles, Books, Plaques and Novelties and r 
liberal commission. Write for our illustrated, catalog cane 
plan and learn “How you can do it”. 

McBETH’S Religious ‘Art Studio 
Dept. J 56 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 
















HIGHEST IN QUALITY 


Quality attracts 
whether in 
preaching, sing- 
ing, architecture 
or furnishings. 
Thisis why “The 
Service Hymnal” 
will advance your 
work inthe church 
and school. Itis a 
book of quality— 
in materials, man- 
ufacture and bind- 
ing as well as in 
musical contents, 
Scripture readings 
and spiritual force. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


Send for FREE sample copy; you will 
sense instinctively its fitness for every re- 
ligiousneed. Descantstoestablished tunes 
are a popular feature. First classified 
hymnal to be completely orchestrated. 
Bound superbly in lacquered ‘Class A’ 
cloth,tarnish-proof goldembossing, tinted 
edges, price only $100 a 100, not prepaid. 














If your church needs new 
hymnals mail us coupon giv- 
ing your official church title, 
the name and denomination 
of your Church, tell us when 
you expect to buy and we will 
send a Free sample of ““The 
Service Hymnal” and our 
folder of “‘Finance Plans” for 
easy purchase of new books, 
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A simple, positive 


expression of Calvin's beliefs 


John Caluvin’s 
instruction in Faith 


Translated and edited by PAUL T. FUHRMANN 


@ Written in 1537, this book has never before appeared in English. 
It contains the key to the understanding of early Protestantism in 
general, and of Calvin in particular. Its simplicity and its funda- 
mental importance make it a valuable book for both the layman 
and the student of the Reformed tradition. 


Just published, $2.00 


A re-examination of 
Colonial Presbyterianism 


The Forming of an 
American Tradition 


By L. J. TRINTERUD 
@ New light on the formative period of the Presbyterian Church 


in the United States. Thorough research into original sources, 
never before adequately utilized, has resulted in this authoritative 
study, certain to arouse keen interest throughout the Protestant 
world. The book is a contribution of first importance to Presby- 
terian history and to colonial history in general. 


Just published, 364 pages, $6.50 











Suspicious, sing, ‘And crown Thy good 
with brotherhood, From sea to shining 
sea’ is to know how pulverizing goodness 
itself can be. Alexander, Caesar, Na- 
poleon, Napoleon III, and Hitler, all of 
them were childless, at least when they 
first disrupted their worlds. The con- 
querors should be compelled to attend 
such exercises as these and see, not other 
people’s sons for whom they have no re- 
gard, but their own unexpendable children 
take part.” 

John Mason Brown asks, “Who can 
speak of other homes except by instinct, 
knowing that every family is, to a certain 
extent, all families.” His instinct could 
hardly be more exact. —J. CRAIGHEAD 


Student’s Baedeker 


You Can Atways TELL A FRESHMAN. 
By Elisabeth Ann Hudnut. Illustrations 
by Marjorie Bauernschmidt. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York, 1949. (180 pp., 
$2.50) 

NE FATEFUL NIGHT” last year in their 

dormitory at Wilson College, seniors 
Elisabeth Ann Hudnut and Marjorie 
Bauernschmidt decided to set down those 
things they wished they had known as 
freshmen. You Can Always Tell a Fresh- 
man is the result of that impromptu edi- 
torial session. 

Miss Hudnut, daughter of Dr. Herbert 
Beecher Hudnut, minister of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Presbyterian Church in De- 
troit, Michigan, took over the editorial 
end of the book, and Miss Bauernschmidt 
added zest with her sketches of the strug- 
gling freshman faced with the new excite- 
ment of the academic, and not so aca- 
demic, life in college. 

The result of their collaboration is a 
valuable little book for the girl who has 
recently set off for the “four best years” 
of her life. The book will give her an 
excellent idea of what she is up against, 
and for the college grad who remembers 
with nostalgia the problems of good old 
days, it will serve as a happy bit of 
reminiscence. 

What clothes will I need? Whom will 
I meet, and how will I get along with 
them? How much allowance will I need? 
These and a hundred other questions of 
greater and lesser importance are an- 
swered. Tips on preparing for bluebooks. 
getting along with the faculty, making 
friends. dating, and keeping healthy are 
here for the reading. 
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RICH, MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 
The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 

tained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of the 
year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions in rich, 
clear,me! ow tones of choicest sacred music made by artists of renown. 
Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES @ ORGAN e CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write for list of unexcelled records 
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It all adds up to a lot of common sense 
and should leave the pre-freshman with 
the idea that here she has a handbook of 
helpful information about problems rang- 
ing from improving her room but not her 
roommate to fighting off homesickness and 
getting enough sleep. 

Most likely this little book won’t ap- 
pear on required reading lists at college, 
but it is recommended reading for What 
Every Freshman Should Know.—A. E. W. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Svery 2 waqreptive church should 
use inters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest 
and collections. Write today for 
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Question: From Kansas: How do 
you reconcile the frequent refer- 
ence to Christ as the son of David, 
in the Bible, with the fact that he is 
not the son of Joseph, Mary’s hus- 


band? 


Answer: Both Joseph and Mary were 
descendants of David. The phrase, son of 
David, means no more than that he was 
a descendant of David. See Matthew 1:1, 
where it is said that Jesus was the son of 
David and David was the son of Abra- 
ham; although later we are told there 
were fourteen generations between Abra- 
ham and David, and twenty-eight between 
David and Jesus (Matthew 1:17). As a 
son of Mary, Jesus would be a descendant 
of David, just as truly as if he were a son 
of Joseph. 


Question: From New jersey: The 
parable of the talents seemed to be 
confusing to us all. I made the state- 
ment that I was told by a very fine 
business man that any investment 
over 6 per cent is not too safe. In 
fact some investments over 6 per 
cent can be considered a little on 
the shady side. Here we find one 
servant investing his five talents and 
gaining another five talents, mak- 
ing 100 per cent profit. The other 
servant invested the two talents 
given him, and he gained another 
two talents thus making a profit of 
100 per cent. The question is—how 
do you explain such transactions? 
The one receiving only one talent 
hid his, but why was he condemned 
for doing it? Wasn't he just being 
conservative? ... 


Answer: A parable conveys its mean- 
ing by figures of speech. No parable was 
intended to be taken literalistically. The 
essence of a parable is analogy; this is 
what makes it a parable. 

The talent, to be sure, was a sum of 
money. But in this parable, it represents 
a trust from God. Even if one does insist 
on taking this parable literally, it does not 
deal with lending money. If we are going 
to be literalists, let us be consistent liter- 
alists. The American version says plainly 
that the servant “went and traded with 
them” (Matthew 25:16). The original 
Greek says that the servant “immediately” 
went and “worked with them.” The serv- 
ant was not lending money at usurious 
rates, nor investing in shares in some 
“wildcat” enterprise. He was conducting 
business for his master. The parable does 
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“turned the money 
nor how long he 


not say how often he 
over” in his trading, 
had it. 

The five- and two-talent men are com- 
mended for the promptness and fidelity 
with which they carried out their trust. 
The man who buried his one talent was 
not acting as a conservative business man, 
awaiting a rising market. His sin was 
laziness (Matthew 25:26). The lazy man 
can always find an excuse for shirking his 
responsibilities. 

The parable of the talents is not an 
investor’s guide. It is a rebuke for allow- 
ing God-given capacities or resources to 
lie idle. 


Question: From Florida: When 
the Apostles asked Jesus, Acts 1:6, 
‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel,” it must have 
hurt him. Hadn’t they, after all his 
careful teaching, missed the point? 


Answer: Yes, Jesus’s disciples often 
misunderstood him. He frequently said to 
them, “Do ye not yet understand?” (Mat- 
thew 15:17; 16:9; etc.). They found it 
difficult to understand the relation be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism (Mark 
7:14); the necessity for his death (Luke 
18:34; 24:45); and the nature of the 
Kingdom. After the feeding of the five 
thousand, they tried to take him by force 
and make him a king (John 6:15). At the 
triumphal entry, the people cried, “Blessed 
be the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” (Mark 

1:10). After the Resurrection, the Apos- 
tles asked, “Lord, dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 
1:6). 

According to the Gospels, Jesus never 
once mentioned the kingdom of David, or 
the kingdom of Israel. Jesus always spoke 
of the Kingdom of God. The phrase, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in Matthew, is the 
equivalent of the Kingdom of God, else- 
where in the New Testament. 

This was the original idea of the King- 
dom, as first mentioned in I Samuel 
8:4-9. It was always God’s Kingdom, by 
right, never Israel’s. David, at best, only 
ruled over God’s inheritance. At Sinai, 
God said, “Ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests and an holy nation” (Exo- 
dus 19:6). John claims this promise for 
the Christian Church in Revelation 1:5 
and 5:10. 

God’s Kingdom was to include men of 
“every tribe and tongue and nation.” The 
Israelites tried to keep it as a national 
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lve Let The 

American Bible Society 
Take Over 

My Money Worries 








WHAT a glad re- 
lief not to be bur- 
dened with invest- oe 
ment problems and 
expenses! Now 
that John is no longer ay to look after 
things, I am putting my money into 
American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ments. I receive a surprisingly high income, 
which is guaranteed never to change even 
when times are bad. What money is leit 
after I am gone goes to spread the Word 
of God. Not only do I now have great 
financial peace of mind, but the thought of 
this wonderful memorial is an abiding joy. 

Investigate this Christian Plan which 
enables you, too, both to give and receive 
generously at the same time, even entitles 
you to certain tax exemptions. Write now 
for the interesting free booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives,” telling you all about the 
Annuity Plan and how it can work for you. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 











' 
American Bible Society, j 
| 57th St. & Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 1 
| Please send me, without obligation, your | 
| booklet 1-PL entitled “A Gift That Lives.” | 
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Schulmerich does it again! 


/ntroduces NEW /nstruments at Low Prices! 


by the creators of 


The world renowned "Carillonic Bells’’ 


Biclubnatronic UNIT BELL 


Does anything a $15,000 cast bell 
can do, yet it doesn’t require a 
tower. Provides tolling or swing- 
ing bell. Anyone can install ir— 
and play it. Also plays ‘‘Carillonic 
Bell" or standard records. Micro- 
phone can be attached. 


from 


$395.00" 
complete 








Bedulmatronic AUTO-BELL 


The most versatile fully automatic 
bell instrument ever made. Provides 
both swinging and tolling bells, with 
24-hour program clock and auto- 
matic control. Ideal for liturgical 


use of fine bellrones. No tower 
required. 
from 
$124¢0.00* 
complete 








Hrdubmaoic TOWER 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The most compact system made. 
Reproduces perfectly the music 
of your organ, ‘‘Carillonic Bell’, 
and podines records. Clock 
device allows the prearranging 
of programs throughout day 
or week. More 
economical to 
buy than any 
similar instru- 
ment. No tower 
is required. 


from $9 00.00 ‘ 
complete ' 








*F.0.B. Sellersville, Pa. 


Schelbrerioh Electronics, Inc., SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Seclubmatronic 25 BELLS 
FOR ORGAN AND TOWER 


The finest low price bell instrument 
with a full 25-note keyboard. Pro- 
duces harmonically-tuned bell 
carillon tones for the tower and 
the organ. Organist needs no 
special training. Complete control 
of volume and modulationis possi- 
ble regardless of organ volume— 
a feature ordinary organ chimes 
do not have. 


trom $995.00" 
complete 









For information write Dept. PL-98 












CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 
RED LETTER 
2 EDITION 













¥ 
N ATIONAL'S & 
moat popular 

easy-to-read Bible 
with the words of 
Christ printed in 
red. Genuine leath- 
er Limp = covers 
(452CRL) or over- & 
lapping covers with 
Concordance (453- 


CRL). 


SINCE 1863 * = —: 


National sisies 


Wherever Bibles are Sold 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily ap- 
plied. 

Ask for Free Sample 

Dept. PL 


NEW ADDRESS 


WINDOWPHANIE CO. 


855 Bloomfield Avenue Glenridge, N. J. 











monopoly. John the Baptist warned his 
people against this false hope (Matthew 
3:8, 9; Luke 3:8, 9), and so did Jesus 
(Matthew 8:10-12, etc.). 

The Israel of God in the New Testa- 
ment are those who believe in Christ, 
whether Jew cr Gentile (Galatians 6: 
15, 16). By breaking down the “middle 
wall of partition,” he made both Jew and 
Gentile one new man (Ephesians 2:11- 
22). The promises to Abraham are in- 
herited on an equal basis by all who 
believe in Christ, regardless of race 
(Romans 4:9-13). 

It must hurt Jesus today for professing 
Christians to continue teaching a kingdom 
which he himself rejected. The Kingdom, 
as Jesus taught it, is the reign of God's 
will on earth, as in heaven. The Greek 
word basileia does not refer to a realm, a 
geographical or political entity. It is a 
reign, that is, the triumph of God’s will 
among men. 


Question: From New Jersey: Will 
you kindly interpret in your Ex- 
plain, Please column in Presbyte- 
rian Life “Now there stood by the 
Cross of Jesus, his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene” 
(John 19:25)? 


Answer: I suppose your problem is 
whether there are three or four women 
mentioned in this verse. At first sight, it 
seems that there are only three mentioned, 
for the conjunction and (kai in Greek) is 
used only twice. The chief objection to 
this interpretation is that it gives us two 
sisters with the name Mary. There have 
been cases where two children in the same 
family bore the same name, but usually 
the first child to bear the name had died 
before the other was born. In this case, 
both of these sisters are alive. 

It is possible to translate the sentence, 
taking the references to the women as 
pairs of two each: the first pair would be 
Jesus’s mother and her sister; the second 
pair, Mary the wife of Cleophas and Mary 
Magdalene. The first two are not named, 
but being well-known, it was not necessary 
to name them. John often used parallel 
expressions of this sort. From the Synop- 
tic Gospels (see Mark 15:40; Matthew 
27:56; Luke 24:10), it appears that the 
sister of Mary was Salome, the mother 
of James and John the sons of Zebedee. 
This would make them Jesus’s first cous- 
ins. None of the Synoptists mention 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, as present; 
but all indicate that others besides those 
mentioned were standing by the Cross. If 
the sister of Mary was the mother of 
James and John, it would be characteris- 
tic of the Fourth Gospel not to mention 
her by name, for neither James nor John 
is mentioned by name in this Gospel. 

This latter interpretation is, in my 
opinion, much more logical than the first. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


some.” If a pastor believes this, he must 
weep with the widow and comfort the 
poor. But he must also lunch with the 
banker and fellowship with the doctor. 
Says the Bible, “How hardly can a rich 
man enter the kingdom of Heaven?” But 
the rich man wants to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and it is the pastoz’s duty 
to show him the way. 

It will be a far-off day when a pas- 
tor’s salary reaches the salary level of 
his congregation, and in the meantime let 
us hope that there will always be those 
who are willing to take spiritual rewards 
in lieu of earthly riches... . 

—PASTOR’S WIFE 


Indiana 


« Referring to the letter, “Free from 
Worldly Cares,” published in your July 
23rd issue, it seems to me that Mr. Peter- 
son has the wrong spirit towards the min- 
istry. The ministry is a sacrificial life 
and should not be entered into if one’s 
material welfare and that of his family 
come first in his thinking. One trouble 
with our ministry today is that too many 
young men go into it as a pleasant pro- 
fession instead of a calling to save 
souls... . 

If the parishioners disapprove of the 
minister’s wife working, it seems to me, 
that that is an opportunity for the min- 
ister, instead of being offended, to show 
his people . . . that a minister’s wife is 
just like other wives, wanting to help 
raise the family income, when it is pos- 
sible for her to do so... . 

I hope Mr. Peterson will be happier 
as a layman than he was as a minister, 
but would remind him that the men in in- 
dustry are largely members of the church 
and while they may be free from financial 
worries, they are looking to their min- 
isters for spiritual help and guidance. .. . 

—Mrs. Ciype B. STILL 
St. Louis, Missouri 


« My wife and I read with interest the 
article in PRESBYTERIAN LiFe of March 
19 on “Pastors and Paychecks” and also 
the letter by Elmo Peterson in the July 
23 issue. We would say amen to both. 

We too have had to seek secular em- 
ployment to stay in the Gospel ministry. 
My wife has had to nurse, being a reg- 
istered nurse, to pay her own hospital 
bill. . . . One time I hired out as a farm 
hand at seven dollars a day with board 
during harvest. This had to be done to 
meet our very close budget. . . . 

We have no other outside income 
though this church pays us $1,800 a year, 
or about $34.60 a week now, and the four 
of us are not doing so bad as compared 
to some other ministers. 

Some call me idiotic to continue in the 
Lord’s service, but my conscience seems 
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1908 Grand Avenue 


NOW 


Religious Art 
Covers in full 


Editions: English-English Pocket-Braille- 
Spanish - Portuguese - Chinese - Armenian 





It is said that life insurance has a tremendous 
stake in the family. When the family goes, life 
insurance goes. The whole philosophy of our 
democracy is based on the family as the basic unit. 
And faith is a family affair. More than all others, 
Christians have a stake in the family. 


To keep alive the family faith calls for a positive 
plan. Regular church attendance, daily prayers, 
Bible reading and meditation are the foundations 
of faith in countless homes. With the aid of 
The Upper Room families have the strength and 
inspiration that comes from daily devotions at 
the family altar. Join this world wide company 
of those who use The Upper Room each day. 
Your loved ones and friends can join you—send 
them copies of the current issue or subscribe in 
their names. 


Single copies 10 cents. 10 or more to one address 5 cents 
each. Individual subscriptions — two years to one address 
$1.00. Two or more subscriptions for one year 50 cents each. 


THE UPPER ROOM 





FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 











GO W N Slstanep 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 











BRONZE 
TABLETS 
MURALS 





Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 





parel Style Book C25, Pulpit sINce 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS 
+ SGUDIOS we 


Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 21 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,811. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Now! 
Two New 
Pocket Editions of 
THE 
REVISED 
STANDARD 
VERSION 
of the NEW 
TESTAMENT 


The same features as the larger size— 
clear present-day English, poetry 
in verse, modern punctuation. 
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Size 4%" x 6%" 
Fine India Paper. % of an inch 


thick. Choice of 5 styles from 
$4.00 to $10.00. 


i Actual 
a Size 


Makes Bible reading a new joy. Vest 


Pocket Size 
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Size 2%" x 4%" 
Available in 14 styles from $.50 


to $8.50. Slips conveniently into 
vest pocket. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 





38S MADISON AVE 


NEW VOR" 37 Mm. ¥. 





COAT 
RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement, 

Also racks with low adjustment 

for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 
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VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 35. tI 
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Moder CHURCH SEATING 


% Write for Descriptive Literature *& 
GRIGGS Manufacturers & Suppliers of 


CHURCH SEATING 
Belton, Texas 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 











to bother me when I’m not in full time 
pastoral work. 
Yours in the Master’s service. 
—A PRESBYTERIAN PASToR 
North Central Area 


Restoration Fund 
Several readers have written to inquire 
concerning the current score of collections 
for the Restoration Fund. The Reverend 
Kenneth L. Thorn, office executive of the 
Restoration Fund Commission, reports the 
following as of September 1, 1940. 
—THE EDITORS 


« Of the 8,523 Presbyterian U.S.A 
churches, 289 are not participating in the 
Restoration Fund. 

Of the 8,234 churches participating, 
3,974 have paid their quota in full. 

Of the 266 presbyteries, 37 have paid 
their quota in full. 

Of the 4o synods, 1 has paid its quota 
in full (Kansas). 

The total amount pledged is $25,315,- 
811. 

The total cash paid is $23,434,952 
leaving a balance of pledges yet to be paid 
of $1,880,859. 


Christianity and One World 
« In the article entitled “Christianity and 
One World” in PREsBYTERIAN LiFe for 
August 6, 1949, Chad Walsh argues well 
for a better international organization. 
But it is unfortunate that he implies that 
capitalism and Communism are twin evils, 
equally abhorrent to good Christians. Cer- 
tainly a materialistic philosophy is inade- 
quate, regardless of its form, but there is 
a vast difference between capitalism and 
Communism as methods of organization 
of human life. Capitalism leaves man’s 
spirit free to think and talk and write, 
and to develop idealism and its expres- 
sion through religion. Communism is a 
ruthless tyranny which requires conform- 
ance to the party line, which is entirely 
material and hostile to religion. .. . 
—L. H. Doo.itrTLe 
St. Louis, Missouri 


In substantial agreement with reader 
Doolittle, we think, however, that he mis- 
interpreted Mr. Walsh. Mr. Walsh did not 
equate capitalism and Communism as twin 
evils. He did point out, however, that, 
“Christianity refuses to regard economics 
as the basis of everything else. In this it 
parts company with classical laissez faire 
capitalism and Marxist Communism.” To 
us Mr. Walsh’s thesis seemed to be that 
the absolute moral order of God, as re- 
vealed by Christ, exists independently of 
any economic system; that Christianity 
should not be measured by any economic 
yardstick, but rather that economics 
should be measured by Christian stand- 
ards. —THE EDITORS 
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Betsy Ann gasped in delight, for out of the center of a jack-in-the-pulpit danced a little figure. 


A Smile That Came to Stay 


By MARY M. SELBY 


— ANN opened hez eyes. The sun 
was shining, and just outside her 
window a bird was chirping gaily. It was 
Saturday and Betsy Ann lay still for a 
moment just for the joy of thinking of all 
the delightful things a little girl may do 
when the sun is out and the day is Satur- 
day and the month is May. Perhaps 
Mother would come with her to the 
woods. Last Saturday Betsy Ann’s Sun- 
day School teacher had taken her class to 
the woods, so she knew the way perfectly 
well. 

“Betsy Ann, get up, dear,” called 
Mother’s voice from downstairs. Now 
Mother’s voice was lovely to listen to, but 
just at that moment Betsy Ann had been 
planning what she would ask Mother to 
pack in a picnic basket for lunch. When 
Mother called, all the things Betsy Ann 
had been thinking flew out of her head, 
and that so upset her that she did a ter- 
tible thing—she got out on the wrong side 
of the bed. 

Now, I don’t know whether you know it 
or not, but a little thing like this some- 
times makes the whole day wrong. Usu- 
ally Betsy Ann sang as she dressed, but 
not today. She even scowled at the robin 
for keeping up his stream of song. Betsy 
Ann dressed slowly—Mother called sever- 
al times before she was ready to come 
down. Daddy had had to go without his 
good-by kiss, Mother explained, and he 
had been very sorry. On other days, when 
Betsy Ann got out of the right side of 
bed, the thought of Daddy’s feeling sad 
because she had not kissed him would 


have made her cry. But today Betsy Ann 
did not really care at all! 

“Drink your milk, dear, and eat your 
cereal,” said Mother as she watched Betsy 
Ann from the end of the breakfast table. 
But Betsy Ann laid down her spoon and 
only scowled at her glass of rich milk. 

“Where are your smiles?” questioned 
Mother. Betsy Ann swung her feet and 
kicked the table loudly. Mother rose and 
looked through the French windows. 

“T am going out into the garden where 
the sun is so bright that all nature is 
smiling,” she said. Betsy Ann choked 
back a sob. “And I’m going, too, and I 
won’t be back for a long, long time,” she 
said. Mother smiled pleasantly as she an- 
swered, “All right, dear, please try and 
bring back a happy face with you.” And 
Mother walked into the garden. 

Betsy Ann was surprised. She had 
thought Mother would hug and kiss her 
and ask what was the matter. She walked 
to the pantry and opened the cookie jar. 
She took out two for lunch and two for 
supper and walked through the kitchen, 
out the back door and down the lane that 
led into the woods. There were so many 
big trees that Betsy Ann couldn’t see the 
sun at all and it seemed very dark and 
lonesome. She wished she had gotten out 
of the right side of the bed, so she could 
have had a happy day like she had 
planned. After a while her legs grew tired 
and she sat down under a big tree to rest. 
She leaned her head against the tree and 
discovered that she was very, very hun- 
gry. Of course she was, for Betsy Ann 
had not eaten any of her breakfast. She 
began to nibble a cookie, and she nibbled 
and nibbled until all four were gone. Then 


she became frightened. She closed her 
eyes to squeeze back the tears and when 
she opened them she saw the queerest 
sight. Before her were a lot of jacks-in- 
the-pulpit and out of the very center of 
one of them danced a little figure. Betsy 
Ann gasped in delight, for she was the 
most beautiful little girl in all the world 
and in her hand was a rose. 

“Who are you?” cried Betsy Ann, as 
the little figure paused before her. 

“Why, I am the Smile Fairy,” answered 
the silvery voice. 

“Oh,” said Betsy Ann. “I wish that I 
were as beautiful as you.” 

“You are more beautiful, only you look 
so cross,” answered the Smile Fairy. 

“Could you make me look like you, 
could you?” asked Betsy Ann eagerly. 


Yus.” SAID THE FAIRY. “I'll give you 
the smile if you'll promise to keep it.” 

“Oh, I will, I really will,” said Betsy 
Ann. 

“All right,” said the Smile Fairy. 
“Close your eyes,” and as Betsy Ann 
closed her eyes the fairy waved the beau- 
tiful rose back and forth, and Betsy Ann 
could smell the fragrance. Slowly she 
smiled, and happily, and as she opened 
her eyes the fairy was just scampering in- 
side the jack-in-the-pulpit, and Mother 
was standing before her. 

“No mother ever saw a more beautiful 
sight than her own little girl with a smile 
on her face,” said Mother. 

Betsy Ann jumped up and threw her 
arms around her. 

“And best of all, Mother, this smile has 
come to stay,” said Betsy Ann in a happy 
voice. 
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YOU JOIN NOW! 
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A BOOK CLUB 
YOU CAN TRUST 


Yes! You are invited to accept as 
a gift this book about the most famous 
little girl of our times, a little girl who 
will knock at the door of your heart and 
open it wide with her charm and wis- 
dom and love. TIME FOR MISS BOO 
by the well-known author, Margaret 





| A BOOK CLUB YOU CAN TRUST 


Lee Runbeck, will come to you abso- 





Your Guarantee 


Read this carefully! It is important to you 
and your family! EVERY BOOK SELECTED 
BY THE Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf 
WILL BE FREE OF ILLICIT SEX, FILTHY LAN- 
GUAGE OR SUGGESTIVE PHRASES 
EACH BOOK WILL BE FIT FOR YOU 
OR ANY MEMBER OF YOUR 
FAMILY TO READ! 


This Distinguished Advisory Board is behind ovr guarantee: BESS STREETER 
ALDRICH, Novelist known to millions — EDWIN BALMER, Assoc. Publisher of 
Redbook and novelist of note — CLARENCE HALL, Christian Herald's man- 
aging editor — DREW PEARSON, Columnist, commentator, and “father” of 
the Freedom Train — DANIEL A. POLING, Editor of Christian Herald, author, 
columnist, pastor. 
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Mail This Coupon Today and receive your FREE BOOK 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, New York (P) 


Please enroll me as a member of the Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf, 
and send as my first selection THE ROBBER by Bertram Brooker for which 
I agree to pay $3 (plus a few cents shipping charge.) At the same time send 
me FREE OF CHARGE the gift book TIME FOR MISS BOO by Margaret Lee 
Runbeck. Each month you are to send me free the preview of your latest selec- 
tion. I will then notify you if I do not wish you to send it to me. I do not have 
to buy every selection—only four books a year to fulfill my membership require- 
ments and for every three books I buy, you agree to send me a valuable bonus 
book FREE. 
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ADDRESS 











lutely free with membership in the 
Christian Herald’s new book club — THE 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF for decent folks 
who want decent books. As a member you 
will receive at regular retail prices, but never 
more than $3.00, the best books obtainable. 
Entertaining, exciting, romantic, well- 
written, but always worthy of a place in the 
family circle. And you will also receive free 
bonus books — one for joining and another 
for every three books you buy! START 
TODAY with the strong, virile, magnificent 
novel that is this month’s selection — 


The Robber 


By Bertram Brooker 


A tremendous, dramatic 

story about that Biblical 

Robin Hood — Barabbas! 

Surrounded by characters 

whose names have loomed 

large in the imagination of 

man for two thousand 

years, Barabbas, who was 

spared from the cross in- 

stead of Jesus, becomes an 

unforgettable, but an un- 

derstandable person. THE 

ROBBER will be sent to you 

as your first membership book at the 

low publisher's price of only $3 plus 

postage and handling. Send for THE ROBBER 

today and discover for yourself this novel of 

the times of Christ faithful to and worthy of 
its subject. MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








